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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
Much has been said of Slatin Pasha and his escape from 
Darfir, but little has been said—and very properly, for 
the subject is a delicate one—-about his conversion, or pre- 
tended conversion, to Mohammedanism. If he had not done 
it, he would have been tortured and slain, and it is not for 
us ‘‘ reading it all in our easy chairs” to condemn him. 
It is not easy for even the religious enthusiast to earn the 
crown of martyrdom at such a price, but how much harder 
for him who has no enthusiasm, and only a little faith! 
For myself, I think I could withstand the threat of torture 
(especially if uttered in an unknown tongue), but not five 
minutes (if I know my nerves) of the torture itself. In a 
book of poems by Sir Alfred Lyall, not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to be, there are some admirable 
verses on the subject, called ‘Theology in Extremis.” 
Their text is an extract from an Indian newspaper of the 
date ‘They would have spared life to any of 
their English prisoners 
Mahometanism by repeating the usual short formula, but 
half-caste cared to save himself in that way.” 


1857. 


who would consent to profess 


only one 
One of the prisoners soliloquises 


A bullock’s death, and at thirty years! 
Just one phrase, and a man gets off it; 
Leok at that mongrel clerk in his tears 
Whining aloud the name of the Prophet ; 
Only a formula easy to patter, 
And, God Almighty, what can it matter: 


** Matter enough,”’ will my comrade say, 
Praying aloud here close at my side, 
Vhether you mourn in despair alway, 
Cursed for ever, by Christ denied ; 

Or whether you suffer a minute's pain, 

All the reward of Heavén to gain.”’ 


Not for a moment faltereth he, 

Sure of the promise and pardon of sin; 
Thus did the martyrs die, I see, 
to lose and muckle to win: 
Death means Heaven, he longs to receive it, 
But what shall I do if I don’t believe it ? 


atthe 


argument, as he puts it, is pathetic in the 
also, though by no means from the 


whole 
degre 


The 
highest 
ordinary st 


and 
int, chivalric 


I bidding for glory’s roll ? 
murdered and clean forzot ; 
n to save my soul ? 

I trust in. bargains not; 
yur of English race, 


endure disgrace. 


Is it a bargai 
God, whom 

Yet for the hon 

May I ive or 


but the word, if I could have 
I by no terrors of hell perplext ; 
Hard to be silent and have no credit 

From man in this world, or reward in the 
None to bear witness and reckon the cost 
that l by the life that 


said it, 


next ; 


name is save is lost. 
D be gone to the crowd untold 
Of men by the cause which they served unkne wn, 
» moulder in myriad graves of old; 
Never a story and never a stone 
is of the martyrs who die like me, 
for the pride of the old countrce 
It is too often forgotten that men may die martyrs, thourh 


not for a creed. 


It is, perhaps, contrary to logic that there should be any 
statute of limitations as regards crime; but human nature, 
or at all events the best side of it, is in favour of it. In 
the case of a very grave offence, and always supposing that 
in the way of reparation has not been 
but 


what can be done 
done, the law may be well allowed to take its course: 
for anything short of murder an interval of five-and- 
twenty years, a whole generation of human life, may surely 
be at least considered in mitigation of penalty. A Uhlan 
of the 4th Regiment who deserted at the siege of Paris, 
fled to China, where he served in the army for fourteen 
years, and afterwards became overseer in a manufactory in 
Alsace for ten, has just been sentenced by the German 
This is not the 
way to conciliate Alsatians, nor, indeed, anyone else. It 
is harsh and cruel. It is.conduct of this kind which makes 
the ‘‘ Father of his People” to be so often taken for their 
stepfather. What a would Erckmann-Chatrian 
(having crossed the frontier) have made of it! Think of 
the ten years of civil life, the man’s feeling of security 


Government to five years’ penal servitude. 


storv 


growing stronger and s‘ronger, and then of the discovery 
pr Ibably a betrayal , and his punishment for the almost 


‘ , 
forgotten crime! 


One has often wondered whether the criminal classes in 


speaking of their own calling among their friends do so in 
the same or linary terms as honest men use, or with any 
From the letters recently found 


pl kpocket’s 


reference to its illegality. 
possession of a daughter we 


liarity does not strike them. He 


in the may 
conclude 


describes to her how he gets on with the ‘‘ business” in 


Scotland 


towns. 


mpares the relative advantages of its chief 


only two stations in Edinburgh, in 


and ( 
sie The re are 


Glasg yw there are four: this gives a greater s« ype to one 


of little 


scenery, 


picturesqueness of the 
that 


excites his admiration so much as the manners and customs 


means.” It is not the 


or the historic character of the architecture, 


of the fair sex. ‘* Never in all my life have I seen so many 
ladies carrying their their Love to 
Polly, Kitty, and Jemmy, and believe me your affectionate 


father.” It that this unai little 


purses In hands, 


seems to me ibitious 


communication, written by a thief to his child, lifts 
the curtain higher than it has been hitherto raised. 
Criminal life has been always described, even by the 
most eminent hands, as something separate from ordinary 
existence. Mr. William Sikes, Mr. Jack Sheppard, and 
Mr. Jonathan Wild are persons quite apart from other 
members of society. About ‘‘A Rogue's Life,” by Wilkie 
Collins, and the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Thief,” by Charles 
teade, there is an atmosphere of unreality genius 
cannot dispel. As, according to a great poet, one 
must (within certain limits, I conclude) become a tree 
in order properly to describe one, so one must become 
a thief to paint the true likeness of a thief. In these 
days of ‘* Reminiscences”’ it would be well worth the while 
of any enterprising publisher to secure the recollections of 
some eminent pickpocket for publication. If the Barrington 
of an earlicr day has his counterpart in these times he 
The attraction of such a book 
the details of the author's 


would be a fortune to him. 
would lie not so much in 
professional career (with which one is more or less well 
acquainted from the police reports) as in the description of 
his domestic life and hours of ease— 
The thief hath his hour apart from his trade, 
Though he spin his own rope from the cradle ; 
With honest gold lemons his punch may be made, 
Though he did steal the silver ladle ; 
For the lynx eye of law doth at times fall asleen, 
And fair women much care can beguile ; 
He hath love for his money, and while he drinks deep 
The false heart of the thief wears a smile. 


Some good people of Brunswick are very much offended 
by the conduct of some friends of a man who had committed 
suicide in putting up a monument over his grave. They 
have even erected a stone angel ‘of the sort of which there 
are legions in our Marylebone Road), which is supposed to 
This, say the Brunswickers, is a 


weep over his remains. 
They have applied to 


most inappropriate thing to do. 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and the angel is to be removed. 
But what would they have instead of a weeping angel? <A 
dancing faun? Or would they, with reference to the 
disease, perhaps, that drove the poor wretch to his rash act, 
have ‘*‘ gout flying about him”? If ever there was an occasion 
for an angel to weep, it is surely over the grave of a 
suicide. He has borne sorrow till it has literally become 
intolerable. ‘‘Sad from Life’s history, Glad to Death’s 
mystery,” he has been content to fly ‘‘ anywhere, anywhere, 
out of the wo.ld.” It was not easy for him, we may be 
sure; the thought of the Dark River which no mortal has 
repassed to tell us what is on the other side is not one that 
can be faced even by the least imaginative without a 
shiver. Though man may kill himself designedly, there is 
no such thing, we may be sure, as a voluntary suicide. It 
is only after long days of torture and ‘‘ nights devoid of 
ease’ that poor humanity embraces that cruel alternative. 
Why should folks grudge his tomb a stone angel with 
fictitious tears’ Iam afraid it is not always from religious 
motives that religious people denounce the suicide with 
it is surely not their business in any way, 
but the spectacle of the 


such vigour; 
and lies in quite other hands: 
wretched is one that they can endure with equanimity, and 
they resent his emancipation as they would resent the 
escape of a prisoner from Jail. 


A French morasist has a quaint denunciation of this 
crime. ‘‘If,” he ‘the murder cf a father or a 
brother is odious from their being so near to us, how 
much more so must be suicide, since it is impossible for 
In what the 


calls ‘“‘a copious and 


says, 


anyone to be nearer to us than himself!” 
editor of ‘* Mrs. Carter's Letters’ 
elaborate inquiry”’’ into the subject of suicide, published 
in 1790, it was shown that nine cases out of ten were pro- 
A good many are still owing to this 


duced by gaming. 
cause; but still more from the reaction of drink, and most 
from the extremes of poverty and the hopelessness of 
remedy. Here is the latest letter written by one of these 
unfortunates, which the evidence at the inquest cor- 
roboratel1: ** Dear fellow sufferers, and all whom it may 
concern, I do now declare that I have finished the fight 
against a miserable existence, and want no sympathy 
I have tried hard to get.an honest living and have 
woefully failed. I therefore have come to the conclusion 
to end it, and ask you to forgive my troubling you with the 
anxiety of a pauper.” To the coroner ‘‘ who may investigate 
ae am as sane as any man in your 


now. 


my case” he writes, 
jury, and will put no difficulty in the way of their delibera- 
I end my life by carbolic acid For my part, I 
cannot how the 
profoundest pity can be aroused by such a catastrophe. 
Nevertheless, though times were probably quite as hard 
in old days, and even without such poor ameliorations 


tion. Oa 
sentiment severer than 


concelve any 


exist, we are more 
the ‘“un- 


(such as workhouses) as at present 


overwhelming misfortune 
merciful disaster” that ‘‘ follows fast and ever faster” 

than we used to be. The this is, I 
think, that the ills which we know not of have not the 
terrors they were wont to have, and the ills we know of 
dwarf them. The orthodox those 
from analogy are of a different opinion. 


impatient under 


chief reason for 


and (alas!) who reason 


Everybody will regret to hear that the Dean of Durham 
has had congestion of the brain. He had, however, one 
advantage in his calamity that other persons suffering 
froin the saine The bells 


cause would not have possessed. 
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of his cathedral and even the chiming of its clock wero 
stopped for him. Who of us is so fortunate as not at one 
time of our lives to have su‘fered from these clangours ? 
Dickens got into much hot water for writing that what 
church bells say is, ‘‘They won't come, they won't 
come,” meaning, of course, the people they sought to 
summon; but they have said many worse things as 
one has been lying ill and sleepless, and have evoked 
worse things from the involuntary listener. Perhaps tho 
worst sound of the kind is the persistent tinkle of a 
chapel bell; it is like the drop of water that the 
Inquisition (among other theological amenities) caused to 
drip on the head of the heretic ; to a nervous patient it is 
simply maddening. A clock that strikes the quarters runs 
a good second to it. Never shall I forget a night I once 
passed in an hotel on the south coast, in the immediate 
vicinity of the town clock ; the desperate efforts one made 
to get to sleep between whiles when the accursed thing had 
its ‘‘ flashes of silence.” I had gone to bed early, being ill 
and weak, and after two hours of it, was well nigh lunatic. 
Still, I thought the small hours would bring relief. One 
would be soon over; yes, but the quarter past one seemed 
to come all the quicker, then the half hour, then the three 
quarters. If wishes could have killed that clockmaker he 
would have begun to die at two a painful and lingering 
death. Then I consigned the corporation cf the town, 
who had caused it to be set up, to asimilar fate. Then the 
bishop of the diocese and the clergy, then the dissenters, 
and at last everybody. In the morning I for the 
hotel manager. ‘‘ Theclock, Sir? Well now, that’s very 
curious; one of the directors was complaining of it the 
other day, and we had to put him into a room at the other 
end of the house.” ‘‘ Should you like to have a death in 
your hotel?” I ineuired gloomily. ‘* Well, no, Sir, there 
would be considerable inconvenience.” ‘Then give me 
that room,” and I got it. A dean, it appears, can puta 
stop to this sort of nuisance at once. I never wished to 
be any sort of ecclesiastical dignity before, but in crder to 
place myself out of the risk of the torture of church bells 
Lam willing to accept that post. I do not dwell upon my 
qualifications for it. My enemies, no doubt, will say that 
Iam more fit for an archdeacon (with his ‘ arch:diaconal 
but who has not his enemies? I 


4 
sent 


you knov 
don’t want pomp 
The Vergers all marching before me, 
And I coming up in the rear, 
and all that kind of thing. I don’t 
addressed as “The Very Reverend” (though it would 
rather tickle me) ; but I do want silence when I’m ill. 


functions,” 


care about being 


In an action for slander the other day some curious 
facts were accidentally mentioned concerning shorthand 
reports. The judge very properly remarked that the 
report in question was ‘‘ marvellously accurate”; but it 
is no wonder that now and then little errors should crecp 
into such accounts, considering under what disadvantageous 
circumstances they are taken. They occur, when they do 
come, in the transcript from shorthand into long. The 
defendant was made to say that he was not ‘‘ disposed” to 
magistrates, whereas he had said 


sit in judgment on 
women should have been 


** Low lapsed ” 
‘*subtle refuge ” 
Such mistakes might easily be 


** supposed.” 
‘* lawless” women; should have been 
‘** subterfuge,” and so on. 
made in reading the ordinary menuscript of persons with 
whom one is acquainted ; how much more in transcribing 
from shorthand notes written at full galiop, to keep pace 
with a rapid speaker! ‘To those who know the difficulties 
of shorthand it is a miracle how few mistakes are made. 
Dickens, who had a genius for reporting, as he had for 
everything else to which he applied himself, gives us a 
graphic account of shorthand in ** David Copperfield.” ‘I 
bought an approved scheme of the noble art and mystery 
of stenography (which cost me ten and sixpence), and 
plunged into a sea of perplexity that brought me, in a few 
weeks, to the confines of distraction. The changes that 
were rung upon dots, which in such a position meant such 
a thing, and in such another position something else 
entirely different, the wonderful that were 
played by circles, the unaccountable consequences that 
resulted from marks like flies’ the tremendous 
effects of a curve in a wrong place, not only troubled my 
waking hours, but reappeared before me in my sleep. When 
I had groped my way blindly through these difficulties, 
and had mastered the alphabet, which was an Egyptian 
temple in itself, there then appeared a procession of new 
arbitrary characters—the most despotic 
who insisted, for instance, 


vagaries 


legs, 


horrors, called 
characters I have ever known 
that a thing like the beginning of a cobweb meant 
expectation, and that a pen-and-ink sky-rocket stood for 
disadvantageous. When I had fixed these wretches in my 
mind I found that they had driven everything else out of 
it; then, beginning again, I forgot them; while I was 
picking them up I dropped the other fragments of the 
system ; in short, it was almost heartbreaking.” Where 
even the best liable to error is when he 
abbreviates his own shorthand cepy. In the report of a 
meeting of the Low Moor Union Workhouse some years 
establishment was 


reporter is 


ago, the ‘principal pauper” in the 
made to give evidence. As a matter of fact, it was the 
Low Moor Union Works (by no means an impoverished 
company) that ought to have been indicated, with the 
testimony cf its ‘‘ principal proprietor.” c 
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PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT, 
We cannot expect ‘‘Our Boys” and ‘“‘New Boys” and 
“Private Secretaries” and ‘Charley’s Aunts” to grow 
upon every dramatic gooseberry-bush. ‘They are the 
exceptional successes that rise to cheer the hearts of 
managers and authors when they least expect them. 
If we had never seen ‘‘The New Boy,” or the delightful 
performance of Weedon Grossmith, who as a respectably 
married man goes to school again to be kicked and cuffed 
by Bullock Major; if we had never seen the Dominie of 
Mr. Beauchamp or the charming little ingénue of Miss 
May Palfrey, probably those dreadful comparisons would 
not have been so odious as they were bound to be when 
Mr. Arthur Law changed the slides in his magic-lantern 
and showed us ‘*The Ladies’ Idol.”” The notion of the farce 
is not a bad one at all. A clever little music-hall singer is 
the idol of a certain literary and Bohemian society, and, 
as is usual in such cases, one of his chief attractions is his 
supposed celibacy. A married music-hall masher would 
be a very insignificant person in the eyes of Society. But 
in sober truth the ladies’ idol is very much married, and 
te a very estimable little music-hall dancer. The fact is 
discovered to Society by the loss of the idolised baby of the 
precious pair. But funny as the notion is, it is not made 
the most of in the interests of what are known ces the 
principals, The acting is as good as it well can be all 
round, but all our old favourites cannot bring out to the 
full their powers of humour and caricature. An actor so 
instinct with fun as Weedon Grossmith, who is so glibly 
and incisively satirical, und who is in all the characters 
he represents so thoroughly observant, wants a broader 
canvas and a freer hand. The artist who has created for 
us the peevish lordling in the ‘* Pantomime Rehearsal ” 
and the exquisitely pathetic ‘*‘ New Boy ” deserves a better 
chance than the 
verky fittle musie- 
vall ulol. I hope 
by this time the 
auther has allowed 
Weedon Grossmith 
to sing a rattling 
good comic 
and has provided 
a dance for the 
charming May 
Palfrey. The 
kept on 
expecting what 
Bever eam e, 
Bullock Major, 
Mr. John Beau- 
champ, and soveral 
old Vaudeville 
friends came to 
the front again 
and a very decided 
start was made by 
Miss Kksm e 
Beringer, who 
played the servant 
so smartly in ‘* The 
New Boy.” This 
clever young lady, 
daughter of accom- 
plished parents, 
promises to make 
a mark. She has 
not only good 
looks, but a very 
marked intelli- 
gence as well. Miss 
Ksmé Beringer is Pern 
not afraid of hard ' ‘ 
work, and the con- 
fidence bestowed 
on her has been 
more than realised. 

Last week two clever ladies came to the rescue of two 
plays—one a merry farce, the other a rather doleful drama. 
Mr. George R. Sims, with his companion, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
have put together a bright farce with, perhaps, a little too 
much complication and plot in it; but the dea ex machind 
was Miss Alma Stanley, one of our very brightest and 
cleverest comedy actresses, who is as much at home in the 
merry little Strand as on horseback on the huge stage of 
Drury Lane. Mr. J. L. Shine has a keen sense of humour, 
and he is seen to advantage in ‘‘ Fanny”; and I was glad 
to see that the services had been secured of Miss Lydia 
Cowell, who has never been sufficiently appreciated by 
managers. She can play anything, from the becker Drury 
Lane coster girl to pathetic little Jo creeping round the 
slums of Clare Market. I should say that these two farces, 
** Fanny ” and ‘‘ The Ladies’ Idol,” were capable of being 
vastly improved after the tirst night. 

But the magician in play-improving is Mr. George 
Edwardes, who has done wonders with ‘‘ An Artist's 
Model” at Daly's, and has turned the Gaiety ‘‘ Shop-Girl” 
into quite the best comical and musical entertainment in 
all London, Ellaline Terriss as the ‘‘Shop-Girl” is the 
most graceful and ideal thing that has been seen on the 
lighter stage since the old days of Miss Fanny Josephs and 
Miss Cottrell. She is, as the ladies say, ‘‘ simply sweet.” 
Deprived of the clever services of her husband, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, in the character of the young swell, she has been 
able to find a very excellent substitute in her brother, 
Mr. Thomas ‘Terriss, who will unquestionably make 
his mark. Like his father, who ought to be proud 
of his son and daughter, he has a fine manly presence ; 
he sings fairly well, and dances to perfection. But 
there is no more amusing play than this in London. 
What with the delightful | oe ae dancing of Katie 
Seymour and a clever Lauri, the dry quaint humour 
of Mr. Arthur Williams, the capital style and singing 
of Mr. Colin Coop, and the sweet expressive voice 
of Miss Damain, there is no reason for surprise when the 
Gaiety is full to overflowing every evening. Mr. Lionel 
Monckton has added a few more of his charming and 
musician-like songs—notably, one called ‘The Shop- 
Girl,” for Miss Ellaline Terriss, and to me the 


THE 


song, 


auchbence 


Gower Street. 
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enjoyments of the evening is to hear the Gaiety orchestra 
under the rhythmic beat of Mr. Ivan Caryll. 

Miss Marion Terry with true womanly spirit and charm 
came to the rescue of the ill-starred and unfortunate 
‘** Delia Harding,” who is always being accused of doing 
things of which she is utterly incapable of even dreaming. 
This delightful actress, so pathetic, so tender, and so 
womanly, has never uided her author so much and infused 
more interest into the play. Her brother, Mr. Fred 
Terry, again, has seldom done anything better than the 
faithful lover of the falsely accused Delia; and Mr. 
Mackintosh gives us another of his able and highly 
coloured pictures of recklessness, recalling his best days at 
the St. James’s Theatre, and his fine character-sketches. 
Miss Rose Leclereq, Mr. Cyril Maude, and Mrs. Brooke 
are as admirable as ever, and Miss Dorothy Dorrrshows 
great artistic skill in a very difficult character. 








OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HON. G. N. CURZON’S MARRIAGE. 
The marriage of the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., to 
Miss Mary Leiter, on April 22, in Washington, U.S.A., 
may prove to be a more important event than at first 
thought it appears. Tor the bridegroom is not merely 
eldest son of Lord Scarsdale, a popular 1aember of Parlia- 
ment, an explorer, and a first-rate correspondent of the 
Z'imes—Mr. Curzon is one of the rising hopes of the stern 
and unbending Tories. He was known in rhyme at the 
*Varsity as ‘‘ George Nathaniel Curzon, a most superior 
purzon,” and his subsequent career has shown him to 
possess many of the qualities which make a states- 
man. ile is thirty-six years old, so that he has 
the ball at his fect as regarls age. Mr. Curzon 


Tue Hoy. G. N. Curzoy, M.P. 


aia ~ ov 
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THE HON. G. N. CURZON AND MISS MARY 


the many “Balliol successes,” having been 
a special favourite with the late Professor Jowett, to 
whose memorial fund, by the way, he acted as secretary. 
Iie was Lord Salisbury’s assistant private secretary in 
1885, and in the Marquis’s second Administration was 
appointed Under-Secretary for India. The or 
Division of Lancashire has been represented by him 
since 1886, and his popularity in the constituency 
was shown by the handsome wedding-present received 
from his many friends there. Mr. Curzon has travelled 
far and wide, always with his eyes open and his pen in 
his hand, with the result that he is the author of ‘* Russia 
in Central Asia,” ‘* Persia,” ‘‘ Problems of the Far East,” 
and other volumes. 

The Hon. Mrs. G. N. Curzon, as we must now term 
Miss Mary Leiter, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. C, 
Leiter, a wealthy family resident at Dupont Circle, 
Washington. She is said by those who are acquainted 
with her to be very piquant and pleasant. The wedding 
was solemnised in St. John’s Church, Washington. The 
bridegroom’s best man was Lord Lamington, who also has 
been a great traveller. There were only two bridesmaids. 
After the ceremony there was a brilliant reception. 


is one of 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS JULIA PEEL. 


Mr. Peel's departure from the stately home which has been 
his for eleven years has been enlivened by the sound of 
wedding-bells. Miss Julia Beatrice Peel, who has so 
charmingly aided her distinguished father’s hospitality 
lately, is the happy bride whose marriage has shed this 
pleasant light over the ex-Speaker’s retirement. Miss 
Peel is the fifth child and the eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, by his marriage with 
Adelaide, daughter of Mr. William Stratford Dugdale, of 
Merevale, Warwickshire. It will be in most people’s 
remembrance that Mrs. Peel died in 1890. Since that 
sad event the responsible social duties devolving upon 
Peel have been gracefully discharged by her, 
and she has won many friends, whose congratulations 
have been testified by the scores of handsome presents 
Mr. Peel’s family consists of five sons and 


Miss 


received, 


LEITER. 


499 


three daughters. lis secon] son is the Parliamentary 
candidate for Leamington and Warwick. Miss Peel 
became engaged to Mr. Rochfort Maguire, M.P., two 
or three months ago. ‘The bridegroom is the son of the 
tev. J. M. Maguire, rector of a country parish in the 
county of Limerick. He is in his fortieth year. Mr. 
Maguire was educated at Cheltenham, where so many 
living politicians, including Mr. John Morley, Sir Henry 
James, and Sir Robert Reid, were scholars, and thence 
proceeded to Merton College, Oxford. Here he graduated 
B.A. in 1877, and M.A. (double first class) in 1880. He 
was called to the Bar of the Inner Temple twelve years ago, 
but, we believe, has not practised. Mr. Maguire is a 
l’ellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1890 as M.P. for North Donegal, which he repre- 
sented till 1892, when he was returned for the West 
Division of County Clare as a Parnellite. Mr. Magu‘re 
has had much to do with South Africa, where he has 
travelled extensively. 


THROUGH SWAT TO CHITRAL. 

Some characteristic features of the Swat country, through 
which General Sir Robert Low’s military expedition has 
advanced, from the northern frontier of the Punjab, to 
Bajaur and Chitral, are shown in another of the sketchos 
communicated to us by Sir Michael Biddulph. ‘l'wenty 
years ago the topography of those countries, especially 
Chitral and Yasin, and the social condition of their in- 
habitants, as well as of the Ilunzas and Nagars, adjucent 
to Kashmir, beyond Gilgit, had never been precisely 
described. The various populations of Dardistan and 
Kafiristan, occupying remote valleys sepvrated by high 
mountain ranges from British India, and bordering to the 
west on the Afghan dominions, to the north on that portion 
of the Pamir recently annexed to the Russian Empire, 
afford the subject 
of ethnological and 
philological 
inquiries, to whieh 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
of the Oriental 
Institute, has 
devoted much per- 
sonal research. The 
position of Swat, 
however, com- 
manding — several 
mountain routes at 
the north - west 
angle of the Pun- 
jab frontier, had 
long attracted 
attention, in con- 
nection with the 
unruly behaviour 
of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, whose 
clan designations, 
and the names of 
districts, such as 
Yusufzai, and the 
bke, frequently 
occurred in the 
news from India. 
A wide political 
and ecclesiastical 
influence was for- 
merly ascribed to 
the ruler, styled 
the Akhund of 
Swat, the head of a 
peculiar Mussul- 
man religious sect, 
reputed to control 
a federation of war- 
like highlanders 
able to give much 
trouble. Sinceamic- 
able relations with the Amir of Afghanistan were established 
there has been less cause for apprehending bad consequences 
from the hostility of border tribes; and the recent march 
of victorious British forces through Swat will probably secure 
that part of the frontier against any future disturbance. 
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SAKALAVA PRINCES, MADAGASCAR. 
The French military expedition to Madagascar probably 
dces not expect to encounter these Sakalava d 
enemies, and may possibly avail itself of their services as 
allies. They belong to a native race not kindred _to that 
of the Hovas, who are supposed to be of Malay origin, 
and who form the singular half-civilised, superficially 
Christianised small kingdom in the centre and on the east 
coast of that large island of the Indian Ocean, now resist- 
ing a closer grasp of the French political protectorate and 
control over its internal affairs. The Sakalavas are in a 
savage or wild condition, more like the Zulus and Matabili 
of the African mainland, or the tribes dwelling adjacent to 
the Portuguese colonies from Mozambique to Delagoa Bay. 
It may well be doubted whether they could become 
desirable or profitable fellow-subjects, as they are of a 
fierce disposition and predatory habits. 
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MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
Hedged around with high walls, the town residence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales is not visible, save as regards 
its upper storeys, to the passer-by. The original Marl- 
borough House wus built for the great Duke of Marlborough 
after designs by Sir Christopher Wren. Here his body 
lay in state prior to its temporary interment in West- 
minster Abbey; and here died his imperious widow. The 
mansion reverting to the Crown in 1817, it became the 
residenée of Prince Leopold (afterwards King of the 
Belgians); next the Queen-Dowager Adelaide, widow of 
King William IV., inhabited it. Jn 1861 Marlborough 
House was assigned as the residence of the Prince of Wales, 
and this necessitated many alterations in its construction. 
Hither the heir to the Throne brought his bride, and since 
then they have spent a good proportion of each year in 
this, the most important house in Pall Mall, 
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MARRIAGE OF THE HON. MISS PEEL AND MR. ROCHFORT MAGUIRE, 
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SAKALAVA PRINCES, NORTH-WEST COAST OF MADAGASCAR, 
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PERSONAL. 


Viscount Valentia, who has succeeded the late Sir 
George Chesney as Conservative M.P. for the city of 
Oxford, has 

taken a keen 

interest in 

politics for 

some time. 

He is an 

Irish peer 

and baronet, 

and was born 
fifty-one 

years ago. 

He was lieu- 

tenant in 

the 10th 
Hussars, 

and has a 

soldierly ap- 

pearance, as 

becomes a 
Lieutenant- 

Colonel of 

the Oxford- 

shire Yeo- 

and Saunders manry 
Cavalry. He 
sueceeded his 

1863. Ile opposed 


Photo by Hills 
Viscount VaLentia (M.P. ror Oxrorp). 
zrandfather in the Viscounty in 
Mr. F. W. Maclean, Q.C. (now a Master in Lunacy) 
at the General Election of 1885, but was defeated in 
the Mid - Oxfordshire Division by 189 votes. When 
a bye - election was necessitated by Mr. Maclean’s 
appointment in 1891, Lord Valentia gave Mr. G. H. 
Morrell his energetic support, and the latter was suc- 
cessful; only, however, to lose the seat in the following 
year. Lord Valentia is Chairman of the Oxfordshire 
County Council, and has country seats at Bletchington 
Park, on the outskirts of Oxford, and at Eydon Hall, 
Banbury. He polled on April 20, 3745 votes, against 3143 
cast for his Liberal opponent, Dr. Fletcher Little. 


Mr. Peel, who is to receive a Viscounty and a pension 
of four thousand a year, is supposed by the journalists to be 
perturbed as to the choice of title. He is told that to call 
himself Lord Leamington would be to cause confusion with 
Lord Lymington and Lord Lamington. Lest he should be 
te mpted to take his title from his property at Sandy, he 
is reminded that we have already a Lord Sandys, 2 
Lord Sandon, a Lord Sandhurst, and a Lord Sandwich. 
Implored not tos ind the peerage any more, Mr. Peel might 
submit the vexed question of a title to public competition. 
In that case, he would probably be invited to assume a 
symbolic title—Viscount Order. 


The appointment of Archdeacon Farrar to the Deanery 
of Canterbury is a genuine surprise, for it was believed 
that nothing less than a diocesan bishopric would tempt 
the Art hdeac m away from his varied labours in London. 
Dr. Farrar has been so much in the blaze of public life 
that anything more than the barest outline of his career 
would be superfluous. He is a distinguished member of 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had a brilliant career, 
carrying off the Chancellor's English medal, the Le Bas prize, 
the Norrisian prize, and other honours. His first public 
appointment was that of Assistant Master of Harrow, 
whence he proce ded in 1871 to the Head Mastership of 
Marlborough. But in 1876 he was presented by the Crown, 
the Conservatives being in office, to a canonry of West- 
minster, with the living of St. Margaret’s attached. He 
quickly became one of the most potent forces in the Church 
life of London; his afternoon sermons drew thousands to 
the Abbe y whenever he was in residence. When Stanley 
died in 1881, Dr. Farrar’s name was prominently men- 
tioned in connection with the Deanery of Westminster, 
which had been raised by his 

Ilope” was still raging, and 
wintment went in another direction. Dr. Farrar 
shortly afterwards made Archdeacon 
more recently he was appointed 


but the controversy 
‘ Eternal 


sermons on 


1 


I 


} 
was, however, 
of Westminster, 
Chaplain to the Speaker of the louse of Commons, a post 


and 
» which he was re-elected only last week. He is Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to the Queen and Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Worcester. In recent years Dr. Farrar has taken 
i very decided line on the ritual controversy, and has 
thrown in his lot with the National Protestant Church 
Union. Of his writings it may be said that they are 
legion, and there is every reason to hope that in the com- 
parative retirement of a deanery he may be able to add 
still more to their number. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, who has died after a lingering 
was chiefly associated with the Home Rule policy 
o f M r. 
Gladstone. 
He began his 
career in the 
Comm i S- 
sariat De- 
partment in 
the Crimea. 
After filling 
several minor 
offices, he 
was ap- 
pointed 
Permanent 
Secretary to 
the Admir- 
alty. The 
assassi nation 
of Mr. Burke 
in 1882 led 
t o M r. 
Hamilton’s 
appointment 
as Irish 
Under-Secre- 
tary. It is 
said that he and Lord Sp ncer adopted the Home Rule 
idea about the same time. When Mr. Gladstone was 


illness 


Tue cate Siz Rosert Hamittrow~ 
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defeated in 1886, the Irish Under-Secretaryship was 
transferred to Sir West Ridgway, and Sir Robert Hamilton, 
now a K.C.B., was made Governor of Tasmania. At the 
expiration of his term in the colony he returned home, and 
was made chief of the Customs Board. Few men have 
had wider experience in the public service, and his death 
at the early age of forty-nine is universally regretted. 


To the skilful diplomacy of Sir Courtenay Boyle, Per- 
manent Secretary of the Board cf Trade, is due the happy 
termination of the struggle in the boot trade. A week ago 
the prospect was gloomy, both sides being apparently 
unwilling to make any concession. The intervention of 


the Board of Trade has produced one of those fortunate- 


compromises under which the victory is claimed for each 
party. This is the third time that conciliation by the State 
has brought a serious industrial conflict to a close. The 
coal strike, the London cab strike, and the lock-out in the 
boot trade have all been settled by the skill and patience of 
public officials. No doubt Mr. Keir Hardie at the next 
conference of the Independent Libour party will declare 
Sir Courtenay Boyle’s success to be another proof of the 
rottenness of our political system. 


It cannot be said that the report of the Opium Com- 
mission favours the agitation for the total abolition of a 
very lucrative source of Indian revenue. The Commissioners, 
with the solitary exception of Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., 
have come to the conclusion that the mischief caused by 
the consumption of opium in India is greatly exaggerated. 
That this is a strictly impartial judgment may be 
inferred from the fact that Mr. Arthur Pease, whom nobody 
would charge with a preconceived bias towards opium, has 
signed the report. To make India bankrupt by prohibit- 
ing the manufacture of a drug which is far less injurious 
in its effects than alcohol is a policy which the Commission 
has declined to countenance. 


London is to have among its foreign visitors this season 
the Queen-Dowager of the Netherlands and the little 
Queen Wilhelmina. It was to Queen Wilhelmina that a 
London citizen addressed a complaint about cock-crowing 
on the premises of the Dutch Legation. The obnoxious 
chanticleer was then removed. No doubt the grateful 
citizen will present an address of welcome to this royal 
deliverer, but there is some danger that the cock will show 
its delight by crowing more vigorously than ever. 


Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., whose useful and laborious 
life closed on April 19, leaves a void in the world of art 
and letters 

which will be 

filled with 

difficulty. To 

the present 

generation 

he was best 

known asthe 

watchful and 

able adminis. 

trator of the 

National 

Portrait 

Gallery, of 

which, in a 

sense, he was 

the 
Has 


also 


also 
creator. 
father, 
name d 
was 
a Bavarian, 
who had 

‘ttled in 
London, and 
made a name 
for himself as a painter in water-colours, a lithographer, 
and a miniaturist. ‘The son was born in 1820, and at the 
age of eight was placed at the London University School. 
At the age of eighteen he was admitted as a student in the 
Royal Academy Schools, and in the same year he published 
his first work, ‘‘ Scenic Effects,” which had previously 
received the approval of Macready. 


The Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 
was the real turning point of George Scharf's career. 
Ile was selected to obtain from their various owners the 
most important works by the old masters which he could 
find in the country. He discovered many treasures which 
had hitherto been unknown and unappreciated, and it was 
probably in consequence of the reports made by Mr. Scharf 
to his friend the late Earl Stanhope that the latter 
was induced to bring forward his resolution for the 
creation of a National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Scharf 
was appointed Secretary and Keeper, and some years 
after he was named Director. The original rooms 
in Great George Street, Westminster, soon became inade- 
quate to exhibit the collection, and after the third 
exhibition of national portraits, held at South Kensington 
1865-67, the National Portrait Gallery was transferred to 
the vacant galleries. Profiting by a scare of fire, the 
Government of the day suddenly transferred the whole 
collection to Bethnal Green, where probably it would have 
remained, had not Mr. Alexander in 1884 generously 
offered to provide a building worthy of the nation. 
Mr. Scharf lived long enough to know how the treasures, 
which he had spent his life in collecting, would be housed ; 
but he was not to enjoy the sight which he had longed to 
see. In 1882, on being appointed Director, he was created 
C.B., and a few months ago, on his final retirement 
from his post, he was made K.€.B. and a trustee of the 
Gallery. 


(reorge, 
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Photot 
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Some mild entertainment is afforded to the natives of 
these islands by the Pope’s Encyclical on the spiritual 
state of Britain. Leo XIII. says amiable things about 
us, and evidently wishes us well; but his letter ought 
to convince even enthusiasts that the reunion of the 
Christian Churches is a dream. The Pope would be 
delighted to receive us all into the bosom of the Papacy 
without making the smallest concession. He tells us that 
England dwells in his memory under pleasant little 
canonical names. All this is very affable, but destitute of 
any practical significance. 
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Dr. Robertson and the garrison at Chitral have been 
relieved in the nick of time. This achievement reflects 
much credit on the expedition. It is not pleasant, 
however, to reflect that the Indian Government may be 
compelled, as a matter of policy, to set up a chief who has 
already shown himself capable of ferocious guile. Le is 
our frend now ; but who can say how long he will continue 
in that interesting capacity ’ ‘Lhe fact that a Bombay firm 
of traders is discovered to have offered supplies of arms, 
to one of the hill tribes suggests that the Indian Govern- 
ment might judiciously impose limitations on this traffic. 


Colonel Kelly, whose adventurous endeavour to reach 
Chitral by way of the Shandar Pass from Gilgit has lately 
aroused the 
liveliest 
interest, not 
unmixed 
with anxiety, 
is one of the 
many modest 
officers who 
have passed 
uneventful 
careers in 
the Indian 
Service 
through 
sheer dis- 
inclination 
to eourt 
not oriety. 
That he is 
not wanting 
i nh t h ec 
strength of 
character, 
the resolu- 
tion, and the 
resourceful - 
ness that merit success and often command it, is sufficiently 
proved by his great achievement. 
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Cotonet James Graves Ketty. 


For just thirty - two days Colonel Kelly has held 
an independent command, and in that brief time has 
discovered to the world the characteristics of a leader 
worthy to take rank with the makers of history in our 
Indian Empire. Having received his commission as an 
ensign in one of the West India regiments at the age of 
twenty, he was transferred to the 94th Foot, and from that 
he passed to a lieutenancy in the Bengal Staff Corps. That 
was about the close of the Indian Mutiny, and for some 
years afterwards young soldiers had not much opportunity 
for proving their qualities on the battlefield. Lieutenant 
Kelly continued to hold that rank for eight years, and he 
served a similarly long period as captain before getting 
his majority. In the meantime he had been acting as 
brigade major for Bengal, an appointment in which he 
was subsequently confirmed. 1 years ago he was 
appointed to the command of the 32nd Bengal Infantry, 
with which he has now conducted an enterprise as suc- 
cessful as it is brilliant. For one who had in all his thirty 
years of soldiering previously taken no part in operations 
extensive enough to be reckoned as war services, until he 
gained some distinction in the Miranzai Campaign, Colonel 
Kelly has shown remarkable aptitude for overcoming diffi- 
culties. In less than three weeks he has taken his few 
hundiel men across mountsi1 passes Ce »p in snow, fought 
successfully against foes who had all advantages of numbers 
and position on their side, dispersed those foes, and won 
a glorious race against time for the relief of Chitral. 


ree 


GIFT TO THZ EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

A handsome carriage-clock was recently presented to the Empress 
by the ladies of the English colony in St. Petersburg. The body of the 
clock is of the fliest tortoiseshell, the corners and handle of beautifu'ly 
chased pure gold, the handle studded with diamonds. An imperial crown, 
in diamonds, surmounts the dial, and beneath it is the initial ‘‘ A,” also in 
diamonds. This clock was designed and manufactured by the Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths’ Company, 112, Regent Street, London. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Iler Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrice, and with 
the young Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Iolstein, left Nice 
on Tuesday, — 23, for Darmstadt, where she arrived next 
day early in the afternoon to stay for a week before her 
return to England. The Empress Frederick of Germany 
meets the Queen at Darmstadt. Drawing-Rooms, a Stute 
ball, and a State concert will take place at Buckingham 
Palace in May. ‘The Queen will pass three weeks at 
Windsor and will be at Balmoral on May 23. 

The Prince of Wales on Sunday, April 21, was at 
Sandringham with the Princess of Wales and his family, 
but came to London next day. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, with his son, Prineé Alfred, arrived on Monday 
and visited the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House. 
Ile next day attended the banquet at the Imperial Institute 
in honour of the Duke of Cambridge, as Grand Master of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Her Majesty has conferred a peerage, with the rank of 
Viscount, upon the Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
M.P., late Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Deanery, of Canterbury has been bestowed upon 
the Ven. I’. W. Farrar, Canon and Archdeacon of West- 
minster Abbey and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Chaplain to the House of Commons. 

The Lord Mayor of London on Monday, April 22, gave 
the customary Easter banquet at the Mansion Louse, 
which was attended by nearly three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen. Baron de Courcel, the new French Ambassador, 
was one of the distinguished guests, receiving a special 
welcome, and replying in a cordial speech. 

A few political meetings, with speeches by leading states- 
men, have taken place in the last few days. The most 
important speeches were those of Mr. Goschen at Plymouth, 
and of Mr. Courtney, at Liskeard, and at Fowey, in Corn- 
wall, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach spoke at Bristol on 
April 19. 
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with Ying-kow, its port, on the shores of the northern 
inlet of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and the entrance to the Yalu 
River, at the frontier between the Chinese Empire and 
Corea. It cannot be denied that the Japanese army and 
navy have won these acquisitions of territory, on the 
mainland, by their valiant and skiiful fighting; but 
the Russian Empire may naturally want an equivalent, 
at the expense of China or of Corea, for consenting to 
allow such an enterprising and warlike State to become its 
next-door neighbour on the Asiatic Cqntinent; and Port 
Lazareff or Broughton Bay, on the east coast of Corea, 
near the proposed terminus of the Siberian Railway, is 
thought likely to be demanded. ‘The other stipulations of 
this treaty of peace are not such as any European 
nation should object to, as they will open the great 
rivers of China to free navigation and commerce by 
all foreign vessels, with seven new treaty ports; will 
allow steamers to be employed on the inland waters, 
and factories to be established, which may be a 
good opening for English enterprise ; while the pecuniary 
mulct of some thirty millicns sterling for war expenses 
will not break the broad back of the Chinese Empire. 
It is probable that Japan intends to become wealthy 
by maritime trade, and to make profitable use of the 
ports of VFormosa and the cultivation of that fertile 
island by Japanese agricultural colonists, which will also 
be undertaken on a large scale in Corea, under a protected 
native rule in the first instance. The results of the late 
war, if Russia will acquiesce in them, may be sufficiently 
remunerative to Japan, without being injurious to other 
nations, and may ultimately prove even beneficial to 
China, 

The treaty of peace was formally ratified by the Mikado, 
or Emperor of Japan, at Hiroshima on April 20, and on 
the same day Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Envoy Pleni- 
potentiary, on his return voyage, arrived at Tien-tsin, and 
went to lay it before the Emperor of China at Pekin. 
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the fact was that Colonel Kelly, in his gallant 
endeayour to reach Chitral by the direct route from 
Mastuj down the valley of the river, had been baffled by 
the swollen streams and by the enemy having destroyed ail 
the bridges ; so he had been obliged to make a détour over 
the hills to Kala Drasan and Khusht. But the friendly 
Khan of Dir, to the south, had started with one or two 
thousand of his own followers, and on his approach to 
Chitral, Shere Afzul found it expedient to raise the siege 
and to decamp. Colonel Kelly would be there a day or two 
later, and the advance force of Sir Robert Low’s army in a 
few days. 

There has, fortunately, been no need to ask the Ameer 
of Afghanistan for any direct assistance in this campaign ; 
but it would have been to his interest. His Highness 
Abdurrahman, instead of coming himself to visit England 
this summer, is sending his son, Nasrullah Khan, who has 
reached Peshawur from Cabul to make a tour of India. 
He was met at the frontier town by Mr. 'T. A. Martin, the 
agent of the Ameer at Calcutta, and by Colonel Talbot, 
who accompany him while in India. 


The President of the French Republic, .at Havre, on 
April 18, after a cordial reception by the Municipal 
Council and by the townspeople, was waited upon 
by Mr. Bernal, the British Consul-General, who presented 
to him Captain Dyke Acland, R.N., commanding H.M.S. 
Australia, with a special message of friendly greeting from 
her Majesty’s Government. President Taure next day 
went on board that ship, which he inspected, and drank 
champagne with the English naval officers, after which he 
inspected the Jean Bart, a French ciuiser, and attended a 
gala performance in the Havre theatre. 

Paris has been put to much inconvenience by a general 
strike of the omnibus drivers and conductors, which was 
attended, on Tuesday, April 23, with some acts of violence 
and disturbances ot the public peace. In the Place de la 

République, the men on strike, 
for an hour or two, stopped 
the omnibuses and tram-cars, 





The election for the city 
of Oxford at the polling on 
Saturday, April 20, resulted 
in a majority of 3745 votes 
for Lord Valentia, the Con- 
servative candidate, against 
3143 for the Liberal, Dr. J. 
lletcher Little. 

The anniversary, on 
April 19, of the death of Lord 
Beaconstield, fourteen years 
ago, was celebrated by the 
display of primroses, the deco- 
ration of his statue at West- 
minster, and a meeting of 
the Westminster Conservative 
Association, at which Mr. 
Burdett - Coutts was in the 
chair. 


The United States Ambas- 
sador, the Hon. T. I’. Bayard, 
on April 19 presided at a 
dinner of the American Society 
in London, at the Café Royal, 
at which also the United States 
Ambassador to Paris, the 
lon. J. DB. Eustis, was 
present. This society is a 
newly formed institution 
which is likely to have a 
pleasant and beneficial influ- 
ence. 





unharnessed the horses, and 
upset one vehicle, laying it 
across the rails. A number of 
rioters, who had _ collected 
stones and bricks for a fight 
in the Place dEnfer at 
Rochereau, were arrested by 
the pohce. A strike of cab- 
drivers is also threatened. 
The German Emperor has 
been visiting the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, hunting in 
the Thuringian forests, near 
Eisenach. and goes to Dres- 
den; he may perhaps meet 
the Queen and the Empress 
l’rederick at Darmstadt, and 
will not return to Berlin until 
May 2. A German ship of 
war, with Prince Henry of 
Prussia on board, passed on 
April 22 through the newly 
constructed canal from the 
North Sea to the Baltic at Kiel. 





In Russia the overflowing 
of the Dnieper, in the provinces 
of Kieff and Tchernigoff, has 
caused much damage and the 
loss of many lives. 

PARLIAMENT. 
The first business of Parlia- 
ment after the 
was the formal initiation of 


Kaster recess 





The dispute and strike or 
lock-out in the boot and shoe 
manufacturing trade has been 
settled by the result, on 
April 19, of the conference 
between delegates of the 
federated associations, respectively, of employers and of 
‘* operatives’ or workmen, held under the mediating presi- 
dency of Sir Courtenay Boyle at the offices of the Board of 
Trade. It was agreed that every employing manufacturer 
should have the option of adopting piece-work or continuing 
day-work, but putting all his workpeople on the one or the 
other system, which should not be changed in less than six 
months; heeling and sewing to be regarded as separate 
processes. ‘Ihere should be piece-work statements for 
lasting and finishing machine-work, and for welted work 
at Northampton, based on the actual capacity of an average 
workman, to be prepared by a joint committee of four 
employers and four workmen, with local joint com- 
mittees. Local boards of arbitration and conciliation 
should also be constituted, to settle questions of wages, 
hours of labour, and other conditions of employment, 
but not to require any particular men to be employed, 
or the men to work for any particular employer; and not 
to interfere with the employer's reasonable regulations for 
timekeeping and preserving order in his factory or work- 
shop; nor to claim jurisdiction over work done out of its 
district; nor to put any restrictions upon the use of 
machinery or on the output of it. The awards and de- 
cisions of an umpire or arbitrator shall in future specify 
the date, before which neither side may reopen the question. 
Sir Henry James is to be umpire, and Sir Courtenay Boyle 
to determine the interpretation of this agreement. As a 
guarantee for its observance, each side deposits £1000 with 
the Board of Trade. The settlement of the dispute has 
been received in Leicestershire and Norithenntenative with 
much satisfaction, and work is lkely to be resumed after 
another week. 

The most important topic of foreign politics and more 
wide than European is that of the terms of the peace treaty 
between Japan and China, which was signed on April 17 
at Shimonoseki, ceding to Jupan the large island of 
Formosa, with the Pescadores, nearly opposite to Amoy 
and to other southern Chinese ports of trade with foreign 
nations; also, what Russia does not like, the whole of the 
Liao-tung peninsula, including the city of Niuchuang, 
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The largest number of pups ever cast in one litter 
of Northwold. 


LADY MILLARD, AND HER LITTER OF 


Count Ito Miyoji has been sent from Japan to witness the 
Chinese ratification. 

The British Indian Government has achieved a rapid 
and signal military success, promising completely satis- 
factory political results, by its prompt expedition to 
Chitral, and by the activity and dexterity of the com- 
manders, Sir Robert Low’s advance from the Punjab 
frontier northward through Swat and Bajaur, and the 
conduct both of his British and of his native Indian troops, 
will not be deemed the less meritorious for having been 
anticipated, with regard to the final objective point, by 
Colonel Kelly's very small force, six or seven hundred 
men, crossing the high snow-covered mountain passes 
from Gilgit westward, and securing the fort of Mastuj, 
with a view to relieve the British Residency at Chitral, 
with Dr. Robertson, besieged some days. General Low 
on Saturday, April 20, was encamped at Chasma, having 
sent forward a flying column under Brigadier-General 
Gatacre, including the regiment of Buffs and the Goorkhas 
from Miankalai, the capital of Umra Khan’s own princi- 
pality, that of Bajaur. Gatacre’s advance force got 
over the Janbatai Pass to Dir, a difficult march, descend- 
ing to the Birawal Valley, and from Dir ascended the 
Lowari Pass, which is 10,450 ft. above the sea-level, the 
troops climbing about 5000 ft. in heavy snow. Major 
Deane, who was with this advance, on April 20 sent a 
message back to Sir Robert Low to say that the besiegers 
of the British garrison at Chitral had withdrawn, and Shere 
Afzul Khan, the uncle of the Mehtar of Chitral, having 
desisted from his attack, had fled to ‘*‘ Kohistan,” which means 
to the mountains of the Hindu Kush range. “Umra Khan, 
after the defeat of his Swat allies and of his own Bajauri 
subjects by General Low, had abandoned Miankalai and 
had taken flight to Asmar, in the Afghan territory. In the 
meantime, the Residency garrison and Dr. Robertson, in 
their fortified house at Chitral, saw beyond their besiegers, 
in the far distance, a body of men coming, as they hoped, 
to their relief. They made signals with the heliograph 
to ascertain whether the leaders of the approaching 
party were English officers. It was really not 
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TWENTY-ONE PUPS. 


Their sire is Young York —both sire and dam being the property of Mr. A. Thorpe, 


The pups were cast on Feb. 9, and died Feb. 10 and 11, owing to the severe frost. 


Phow vy +. W. Harold 
the new Speaker. Mr. Gully 
repaired to the House of Lords, 
where the royal approbation of 
his appointment was signified 
by a Commission, with the 
Lord Chancellor as spokesman. The Speaker returned to 
the House of Commons, where his appearance in his 
wig and robes commanded general approval. There is 
no question that the Chair is distinctly graced by 
its new occupant. The first assertion of the Speaker's 
authority was made for the benefit of Mr. John 
Redmond. The member for Waterford was much 
disturbed because some Irish soldiers at Malta 
were not permitted to wear the shamrock at 
church parade on St. Patrick’s Day. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who said he did not see why soldiers 
should not wear anything, submitted that the point in 
question belonged to the responsibility of individual 
officers. Mr. Redmond wanted to know why the 
wearing of the shamrock could not be included among 
the Army regulations, and was pursuing the subject 
when the Speaker intervened. Another personal incident 
of some interest was due to Mr. Keir Hardie’s protest 
against the pension to be awarded Mr. Peel. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed that there should 
be four thousand a year. Mr. Hardie submitted 
that it ought to be only one thousand, and he jus- 
tified this by characteristic logic about the 
unwillingness of Parliament to grant old-age pensions to 
the poor. As he could not find a co-teller for a division, 
Mr. Hardie and his amendment subsided. After an interest- 
ing debate the Factories Bill was read a second time, 
and referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. Mr. 
Asquith made the important announcement that under- 
ground bakehouses are to be suppressed, and declared 
himself ready to accept any improvement of the 
Bill in Committee. As the measure is quite dis- 
sociated from party politics, there is a fair prospect 
of valuable legislation. A discussion about the Charity 
Commission, which appears to offend everybody, proved 
abortivé, though the Government expressed their readi- 
ness to make the Commission a subordinate depart- 
ment of State, in accordance with a resolution moved by 
Mr. John Ellis. But the House came to no decision on 
the subject. 


some 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A chance acquaintance may, under fayourable cireum- 
stances, develop faster than one brought about by formal 
introduction, because neither party has been previously led 
to expect anything of the other. There is no surer way of 
making friendship impossible than telling two people that 
they are sure to be such good friends, and are just suited 
to each other. The law of natural selection applies to 
almost everything we want in life, from food and climate 
to a wife. 

When Clare and her mother had established themselves 
as usual on the terrace under the vines that afternoon, 
rook came and sat beside them for a while. Mrs. Bowring 
liked him and talked easily with him, but Clare was silent 
and seemed absent-minded. The young man looked at her 
from time to time with curiosity, for he was not used to 
being treated with such perfect indifference as she showed 
to him. He was not spoilt, as the phrase goes, but he had 
always been accustomed to a certain amount of attention 
when he met new people, and, without being in the least 
annoyed, he thought it strange that this particular young 
lady should seem not even to listen to what he said. 

Mrs. Bowring, on the other hand, scarcely took her 
eyes from his face after the first ten minutes, and not a 
word he spoke escaped her. By contrast with her daughter's 
behaviour, her earnest attention was very noticeable. By 
degrees she began to ask him questions about himself. 

** Do you expect your people to-morrow ?”’ she inquired. 

Clare looked up quickly. It was very unlike her 
mother to show even that small amount of curiosity about 
a stranger. It was clear that Mrs. Bowring had conceived 
a sudden liking for the young man. 

‘* They were to have been here to-day,” he answered 
indifferently. ‘They may come this evening, I suppose, 
but they have not even ordered rooms. I asked the man 
there—the owner of the place, I suppose he is.’ 

‘*Then of course you will wait for them ?” 


suggested 
Mrs. Bowring. 

“Yes, It’s an awful bore, too. That is’—he cor- 
rected himself hastily—‘I mean if I were to be here 
without a soul to speak to, you know. Of course, it’s 
different this way.” 

‘‘ How?” asked Mrs. Bowring, with a brighter smile 
than Clare had seen on her face for a long time. 

‘‘ Oh, because you are so kind as to let me talk to you,” 
answered the young man without the least embarrassment. 

“Then you are a social person?” Mrs. Bowring 
laughed a little. ‘‘ You don’t like to be alone?” 

‘‘Oh, no. Not when I can be with nice people. Of 
course not. I don’t believe anybody does. Unless I’m 
doing something, you know—shooting, or going up a hill, 
or fishing. Then I don’t mind. But of course I would 
much rather be alone than with bores, don’t you know. 
Or—or—well, the other kind of people.” 

‘* What kind ?” asked Mrs. Bowring. 

‘There are only two kinds,” answered Brook, gravely. 
‘There is our kind—and there is the other kind. I don’t 
know what to call them, do you? All the people who 
never seem to understand exactly what we are talking 
about nor why we do things—and all that—I call them 
‘the other kind.’ But then I haven’t a great command of 
language. What should you call them?” 
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** Cads, perhaps,” suggested Clare, who had not spoken 
for a long time. 

‘** Oh no, not exactly,” answered the young man, look- 
ing at her. ‘‘ Besides, ‘ cads’ doesn’t include women, does 
it? A gentleman’s son sometimes turns out a most awful 
cad, a regular ‘ bounder.’ It’s rare, but it does happen 
sometimes. A mere cad may know, and understand all 
right, but he’s got the wrong sort of feeling inside of him 
about most things. For instance—you don’t mind?—a 
cail may know perfectly well that he ought not to ‘ kiss and 
tell’—but he will all the same. The ‘other kind,’ as I 
call them, don’t even know. That makes them awfully 
hard to get on with.” 

‘‘ Then, of the two you prefer the cad ? 
coolly. 

‘No; Idon’t know. They are both pretty bad. 
a cad may be very amusing sometimes.” 
‘‘When he kisses and tells?” asked the young girl 


’ inquired Clare 


But 


viciously. 

Brook looked at her in quick surprise at her tone. 

‘* No,” he answered quietly, ‘‘ I didn’t mean that. The 
cl Some of 


i 


»wns in the circus represent amusing cads. 
them are awfully clever, too,” he added, turning the 
subject. ‘* Some of those fiddling fellows are extraordinary. 
They really play very decently. They must have a lot of 
talent when you think of all the different things they do 
besides their feats of strength—they act, antl play the 
fiddle, and sing, and dance——” 

‘You seem to have a great admiration for clowns,” 
observed Clare in an indifferent tone. 

‘** Well, they are amusing, aren't they? Of course, it 
isn’t high art and that sort of thing, but one laughs at 
them; and sometimes they d> very pretty things. One 
can’t be always on one’s hind legs doing Hamlet, can one ? 
There’s a limit to the amount of tragedy one can stand 
during life. After all, it is better to laugh than to ery.” 

‘* When one can,” said Mrs. Bowring thoughtfully. 

‘Some people always can, whatever happens,” said the 
young girl. 

‘* Perhaps they are right,” answered the young man. 
‘Things are not often so serious as they are supposed to 
be. It’s like being in a house that’s supposed to be 
haunted—on All Hallow E’en, for instance-——it’s awfully 
gruesome and creepy at night, when the wind moans and 
the owls screech. And then, the next morning, one wonders 
how one could have been such an idiot. Other things are 
often like that. You think the world’s coming to an end — 
and then it doesn’t, you know. It goes on just the same. 
You are rather surprised at first, but you soon get used to 
it. I suppose that is what is meant by losing one’s illusions.” 

‘Sometimes the world stops for an individual and 
doesn’t go on again,” said Mrs. Bowring with a faint 
smile. 

‘*Oh, I suppose people do break their hearts some- 
times,”’ returned Brook somewhat thoughtfully. ‘‘ But it 
must be something tremendously serious,” he added with 
instant cheerfulness. ‘*I don’t believe it happens often. 
Most people just have a queer sensation in their throat for 
a minute, and they smoke a cigarette for their nerves, and 
go away and think of something else.” 

Clare looked at him, and her eyes flashed angrily, for 
she remembered Lady Fan's cigarette and the preceding 
evening. He remembered it, too, and was thinking of it, 
for he smiled as he spoke, and looked away at the horizon 
For the first time 
She wished 


s though he saw something in the air. 
in her life, the young girl had a cruel impulse. 
that she were a great beauty, or that she possessed infinite 
charm, that she might revenge the little lady in white and 
muke the man suffer as he deserved. At one moment she 
was ashamed of the wish, and then again it returned, and 

smiled as she thought of it. 

She was vaguely aware, too, that the man attracted her 
which did not interfere with her resentment 
She would certainly not have admitted that 
but 
there was in her a feminine willingness to play with the 
fire at which another had burned her wings. 
Almost all women feel that, until they have once felt too 
The more innocent and inexperienced 


in a ray 
against him. 
he was interesting to her on account of Lady Fan 


woman 


much theinselves. 
they are the more sure are they, as a rule, of their own 
perfect safety, and the more ready to run any risk. 

Neither of the women answered the young man’s rather 
frivolous assertion for somemoments. Then Mrs. Bowring 
looked at him kindly, but with a far-away expression, as 
though she were thinking of someone else. 

‘* You are young,” she said gently. 
‘It’s true I’m not 
ty on my last birthday.” 


very old,” he answered. ‘I was 

five-and-twen 
‘* Pive-and-twenty,” repeated Mrs. Bowring very slowly, 

and looking at the distance with the air of a person who is 

making a mental calculation. 

asked the young man, watching 


~ 


‘** Are you surprised *”’ 
her. 

She started a little. 

‘Surprised Oh dear no! Why should I be?” 

And again she looked at him earnestly, until, realising 
what she was doing, she suddenly shut her eyes, shook 
herself almost imperceptibly, and took up some work which 
she had brought out with her. 

“Oh!” he ‘] thought you might fancy 
[ was a good deal older or younger. But I’m always told 
that I look just my age.’ 


exclaimed, 
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‘*T think you do,” answered Mrs. Bowring, without 
looking up. 

Clare glanced at his face again. It was natural, under 
the circumstances, though she knew his features by heart 
She met his eyes, and for a moment she could 
not look away from them. It was as though they fixed 
her against her will, after she had once met them. There 
was nothing extraordinary about them, except that they 
were very bright and clear. With an effort she turned 
away, and the faint colour rose in her face. 

‘*T am nineteen,” she said quietly, as though she were 


already. 


answering a question. 

‘* Indeed ?”’ exclaimed Brook, not thinking of anything 
else to say. 

Mrs. Bowring looked at her daughter in considerable 
surprise. Then Clare blushed painfully, realising that she 
had spoken without any intention of speaking, and had 
volunteered a piece of information which had certainly not 
been asked. It was very well being but nineteen years 
old; but she was oddly conscious that if she had been forty 
she would have said so in just the same absent-minded 
way, at that moment. 

‘‘Nineteen and six are twenty-five, aren't they ? 
asked Mrs. Bowring suddenly. 

** Yes, I believe so,’ answered the young man, with a 
laugh, but a good deal surprised in his turn, for the 
question seemed irrelevant and absurd in the extreme. 
‘But I’m not good at sums,” he added. ‘I was an 
awful idiot at school. They used to call me Log. That 
was short for logarithm, you know, because I was such a 
log at arithmetic. A fellow gave me the nickname one 
It wasn’t very funny, so I punched his head. But 
Awfually appropriate, anyhow, as it 


” 


day. 
the name stuck to me. 
turned out.” 

‘**Did you punch his head because it wasn’t funny ?” 
asked Clare, glad of the turn in the conversation. 

‘**Oh—I don’t know—on general principles. 
diabslically clever little chap, though he wasn’t very witty. 
He came out Senior Wrangler at Cambridge. I heard he 
had gone mad last year. Lots of those clever chaps do, 
you know. Or else they turn parsons and take pupils for 
a living. I’d much rather be stupid, myself. ‘lhere’s 
more to live for when you don’t know everything. Don't 


He was a 


you think so ?” 

3oth women laughed, and felt that the man was tactful. 
They were also both reflecting, of themselves and of each 
other, that they were not generally silly women, and they 
wondered how they had both managed to say such foolish 
things, speaking out irrelevantly what was passing in their 
minds, 

**T think I shall go for a walk,” said Brook, nsing 
rather abruptly. ‘I’ll go up the hill for a change. 
Thanks awfully. Good-bye.” 

He lifted his hat and went off towards the hotel. 
Mrs. Bowring looked after him, but Clare leaned back in 
her seat and opened a book she had with her. The colour 
rose arid fell in her cheeks, and she kept her eyes resolutely 
down. 

‘* What a nice fellow!” 
the young man was out of hearing. ‘‘I wonder who 


exclaimed Mrs. Bowring when 


he is?” 

‘What difference can it 
asked Clare, still looking down. 

‘* What is the matter with you, child ’” Mrs. Bowring 
asked. ‘* You talk so strangely to-day !” 

‘So do mother. asking 
nineteen and six are twenty-five!” 

‘‘ For that matter, my dear, I thought it very strange 
that you should tell him your age like that.” 
Yes; I know it 


Do you want to 


make what his name is?” 


you, Fancy him whether 


‘I suppose I was absent-minded. 
was silly, I don’t know why I said it. 
know his name? I'll go and see. It must be on the 
board by this time, as he is stopping here.” 

She rose and was going when her mother called her 
back. 

‘Clare! Wait till he is gone, at all events. 
if he saw you!” 

‘*Oh, he won’t see me! If he comes that way I'll go 
into the office and buy stamps.”’ 

Clare went in and looked over the square board with its 

were 


Fancy, 


many little slips for the names of the guests. Some 
on visiting-cards and some were written in the large, 
scrawling, illiterate hand of the head waiter. Some 
belonged to people who were already gone. It looked 
well in the little hotel to have a great many names on the 
list. Some seconds passed before Clare found that of the 
newcomer. 

** Mr. Brook Johnstone.” 

Brook was his first name then. 
She looked at it fixedly. There was no address on the 
small, neatly engraved card. While she was looking at it 
a door opened quickly behind her in the opposite side of 
She paid no attention to it for a moment ; 


It was uncommon. 


the corridor. 
then, hearing no footsteps, she instinctively turned. Brook 
Johnstone was standing on the threshold watching her. 
She blushed violently, in her annoyance, for he could not 
doubt but that she was looking for his name. He saw and 
understood, and came forward, naturally, with 
He had a stick in his hand. 

‘Thats me,” he said, with a little laugh, tapping his 
card on the board with the head of his stick. ‘If I’d had 
an ounce of manners I should have managed to tell you 


a smile. 
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who I was by this time. Won't you excuse me, and take 
this for an introduction? Johnstone—with an e at the 
end—Scotch, you know.” 

“Thanks,” answered Clare, recovering from her 
embarrassment. ‘I'll tell my mother.” She hesitated a 
moment. ‘‘And that’s us,” she added, laughing rather 
nervously and pointing out one of the cards. ‘‘ How 
grammatical we are, aren’t we?” she laughed, while he 
stooped and read the name, which chanced to be at the 
bottom of the board. 

‘* Well—what should one say ? ‘That’s me.’ It sounds 
just as badly. And you can’t say ‘ we are that,’ can you ? 
Besides, there ’s no one to hear us, so it makes no difference. 
Don’t suppose that you--you and Mrs. Bowring, would 
care to go for a walk, would you?” 

‘** No,” answered Clare, with sudden coldness. 
think so, thank you. We are not great walkers. 

They went as far as the door together. Johnstone 
turned and walked off, and Clare went back to her mother. 

‘*He caught me,” she said, in a tone of annoyance. 
‘* You were quite right. Then he showed me his name 
himself on the board. It’s Johnstone—Mr. Brook John- 
stone, with an e—he says that he is Scotch. Why 
mother! Johnstone! How odd! That was the 
of ——” 

She stopped short and looked at her mother, who had 
grown unnaturally pale during the last few seconds. 

‘** Yes, dear. That was the name of my first husband.” 

Mrs. Bowring spoke in a low voice, looking down at 
her work. But her hands trembled violently, and she 
was clearly making a great effort to control herself. Clare 
watched her anxiously, not at all understanding. 

‘* Mother dear, what is it?” she asked. ‘The name 
it’s not such an uncommon name, 


‘*T don’t 


name 


is only a coincidence 
after all 

‘*Oh, of course,” 
“Tt’s a coincidence 
nervous to-day.” 

Her manner seemed unaccountable to her daughter, 
She very 


” 


and besides — 
said Mrs. Bowring, in a dull tone. 


mere probably no relation. I’m 


except on the supposition that she was ill. 
rarely spoke of her first husband, by whom she had no 
children. When she did, she mentioned his uame gravely, 
as one speaks of dead persons who have been dear, but 
that was all. She had never shown anything like emotion 
in connection with the subject, and the young girl avoided 
it instinctively, as most children of whose parents the 
one has been twice married avoid the mention of the first 
husband or wife who was not their father or mother. 

‘*T wish I understood you!” exclaimed Clare. 

‘*There’s nothing to understand, dear,” said 
Bowring, still very pale. ‘I’m nervous—that’s all.” 

Before long she left Clare by herself, and went indoors 
and locked herself into her room. The rooms in the old 
hotel were once the cells of the monks, small yaulted 
chambers in which there is barely space for the most 
During nearly an hour Mrs. Bowring 


Mrs. 


necessary furniture. 
paced up and down, a beat of fourteen fect between the 
low window and the locked door. At last she stopped 
before the little glass and looked at herself, and smoothed 
her streaked hair. 

** Nineteen and six——are twenty-five,” 
in a low voice, and her cyes stared into their own reflection 


she said slowly 


rather wildly. 


CHAPTER V. 

Brook Johnstone’s people did not come on the next day, 
nor on the next day; but he expressed no surprise at the 
delay, and did not again say that it was a bore to have to 
wait for them. Meanwhile he spent a great deal of his 
time with the Bowrings, and the acquaintance ripened 
quickly towards intimacy, without passing near friendship, 
as such acquaintance sometimes will when it springs up 
suddenly in the shallow ground of an out-of-the-way hotel 
on the Continent. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake don’t let that man fall in love 
with you, Clare!” said Mrs. Bowring one morning, with 
what seemed unnecessary vehemence. 

Clare’s lip curled scornfully as she thought of poor 
Lady Fan. 

‘** There 
answered. 
with him,” she added. 

‘Are you sure of that?” asked her mother. ‘‘ You 
seem to like him. Besides, he is very nice and very good- 
looking.” 

**Oh, yes; 
sarily fall in love with every nice and good-looking man 


isn’t the slightest danger of that,’’ she 


‘* Any more than there 1s of my falling in love 


” 


of course he is. But one does not neces- 


one meets.” 

Thereupon Clare cut the conversation short by going off 
She had been expecting for some time 
remark about the 
To tell the 
ground for 
She 


to her own 
that her mother 
growing intimacy with young Johnstone. 
truth, Mrs. 
anxiety in any previous attachment of her daughter. 
was beginning to wonder whether Clare would ever show 


room. 
would make some 


jowring had not the slightest 


any preference for any man. 

But she did not at all wish to marry her at present, for 
she felt that life without the girl would be unbearably 
lonely. On the other hand, Clare had a right to marry. 
They were poor. A part of their little income was the 
pension that Mrs. Bowring had been fortunate enough to 
get as the widow of an officer killed in action, but that 
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would cease at her death, as poor Captain Bowring’s 
allowance from his family had ceased at his death. The 
family had objected to the marriage from the first, and 
refused to do anything for his child after he was gone. It 
would go hard with Clare if she were left alone in the 
world with what her mother could leave her. On the other 
hand, that little, or the prospect of it, was quite safe, and 
would make a great difference to her, as a married woman. 
The two lived on it, with economy. Clare could certainly 
dress very well on it if she married a rich, but she could as 
certainly not afford to marry a poor man. 

As for this young Johnstone, he had not volunteered 
much information about himself, and though Mrs. 
Bowring sometimes asked him questions, she was extremely 
careful not to ask any which could be taken in the nature 
of an inquiry as to his prospects in life, merely because 
that might possibly suggest to him that she was thinking 
of her daughter. And when an Englishman is reticent in 
such matters it is utterly impossible to guess whether he 


is a millionaire or a penniless younger son. Johnstone 


E ie 
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They went as far as the door together. 


never spoke of money in any connection. He never said 
that he could afford one thing or could not afford another. 
Ile talked a good deal of shooting and sport, but nevcr 
hinted that his father had any land. He never mentioned 
a family place in the country, nor anything of the sort. 
Ile did not even tell the Bowrings to whom the yacht 
belonged in which he had come, though he frequently 
alluded to things which had been said and done by the 
party during a two months’ cruise, chiefly in Eastern 
waters 

‘The Bowrings were quite as reticent about themselves, 
and each respected the other’s silence. Nevertheless they 
intimate, scarcely knowing how the 
developed. That is to say, they very quickly became 
accustomed, all three, to one another's society. If John- 
stone was out of the hotel first of an ‘afternoon he moped 
about with his pipe in an objectless way, as though he had 
If he was 


intimacy 


crew 
grew 


Jost something, until the Bowrings came out. 
writing letters and they appeared first they talked in 
detached phrases and looked often towards the door, until 
he came and sat down beside them. 

Qn the third evening, at dinner, he seemed very much 
amused at something, and then, as though he could not 
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keep the joke to himself, he told his companions that he 
had received a telegram from his father, in answer to one 
of his own, informing him that he had made a mistake of 
a whole fortnight in the date, and must amuse himself as 
he pleased in the interval. 

** Just like me!” he observed. ‘‘I got the letter in 
Smyrna or somewhere—I forget—and I managed to lose it 
before I had read it through. But I thought I had the 
date all right. I’m glad, at all events. I was tired of 
those good people, and it’s ever so much pleasanter here.” 

Clare’s gentle mouth hardened suddenly as she thought 
of Lady Fan. Johnstone had been thoroughly tired of her. 
That was what he meant when he spoke of ‘those good 
people.” 

‘*You get tired of people easily, don’t you?” 
inquired coldly. 

**Oh no—not always,” answered Jghnstone. 

By this time he was growing used to her sudden change 
of manner and to the occasional scornful speeches she 
He could not understand them in the least, as may 


she 


made, 


Johnstone turned and walked 


be imagined, and having considerable experience he set 
them down to the score of a certain girlish shyness, which 
showed itself in no other way. He had known women 
whose shyness manifested itself in saying disagreeable 
things for which they were sometimes sorry afterwards. 

‘*No,” he added reflectively. ‘“*T don’t think I’m a 
very fickle person.” 

Clare turned upon him the terrible innocence of her 
clear blue eyes. She thought she knew the truth about 
him, too, and that he could not look her in the face. Sut 
she was mistaken. He met her glance fearlessly and 
quietly, with a frank smile and a little wonder at its fixed 
scrutiny. She could not look away, rude as it might seem, 
nor be stared out of countenance by a man whom she 
believed to be false and untrue. 
bright, and in a few seconds they began to dazzle her, and 
she felt her eyelids trembling violently. It was a 
sensation, and a very unpleasant one. It seemed to her 
that the man had. suddenly got some power over her. She 
made a strong effort and turned away her face, and again 
she blushed with annoyance. 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” Johnstone said quickly, in a very 
I didn’t mean to be so rude.” 


But his eyes were very 


new 


low voice. ‘ 
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Clare said nothing as she sat beside him, but she looked 
at the opposite wall, and her hand made an impatient little 
gesture as the fingers lay on the edge of the table. Pos- 
sibly, if her mother had not been on her other side, she 
As it was, she felt that she 


might have answered him. 
She was very much disturbed, 


could not speak just then. 
as though something new and totally unknown had got 
hold of her. It was not only that she hated the man for 
his heartlessness, while she felt that he had some sort of 
influence over her, which was more than mere attraction. 
There was something beyond, deep down in her heart, 
which was nameless and painful, but which she somehow 
felt that she wanted. And aside from it all, she was angry 
with him for having stared her out of countenance, for- 
getting that when she had turned upon him she had meant 
to do the same by him, feeling quite sure that he could not 
look her in the face. 

They spoke little during the remainder of the meal, for 
Clare was quite willing to show that she wasangry, though 
she had little right to be. After all, she had looked at him 


and he had looked at her. After dinner she disappeared, 
and was not seen during the remainder of the evening. 
When she was alone, however, she went over the whole 
matter thoughtfully, and she made up her mind that she 
had been hasty. Jor she was naturally just. She said to 
herself that she had no claim to the man’s secrets, which 
she had learned in a way of which she was not at all proud ; 
and that if he could keep his own counsel, he, on his side, 
had a right to do so. The fact that she knew him to be 
heartless and faithless by no means implied that he was 
also indiscreet, though when an individual 
everything which we think bad we easily suppose that he 
may do every other bad thing imaginable. Johnstone's 
discretion, at least, was admirable, now that she thought 
of it. His bright eyes and frank look would have dis- 
armed any suspicion short of the certainty she possessed. 
There had not been the least contraction of the lids, the 
smallest change in the expression of his mouth, not the 


has done 


faintest increase of colour in his young face. 

So much the worse, thought the young girl suddenly. 
He was not only bad! he was also an accomplished actor. 
No doubt his eyes had been as steady and bright and his 
whole face as truthful when he had made love to Lady 
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Fan at sunset on the Acropolis. Somehow, the allusion to 
that scene had produced a vivid impression on Clare’s 
mind, and she often found herself wondering what he had 
said, and how he had looked just then. 

Her resentment against him increased as she thought it 
all over, and again she felt a longing to be cruel to him, 
and to make him suffer just what he had made Lady Fan 
endure. 

Then she was suddenly and unexpectedly overcome by 
a shamed sense of her inability to accomplish any such act 
of justice. It was as though she had already tried, and had 
failed, and he had laughed in her face and turned away. 
It seemed to her that there would be nothing in her which 
could appeal to such a man. - There was Lady Fan, much 
older, with plenty of experience, doubtless; and she had 
been deceived, and betrayed, and abandoned, before the 

What chance could such a mere 
It was folly, and moreover it was 
She would be 


young girl’s very eyes. 
girl possibly have ? 

wicked of her to think of such things. 
willingly lowering herself to his level, trying to do the 
very thing which she despised and hated in him, trying to 
outwit him, to out-deceive him, to out-betray him. One 


Meanwhile, he 


at least, revolted against any such 

» could never do it. 
at beauty ; she was not extraordinarily 
t clever at all, she said to herself in her sudden 
lity ; she had no That last word 
od deal more to most young girls than they can 


‘* experience.” 


r life’s illogical surprises have taught them 

wer of chance and mood and impulse. 
at her face in the mirror, and looked away. 
lagain. The third time she turned to the 
to examine her features in detail. Lady 
too. But, without vanity, she had 
t that she was much better-looking than Lady Fan. 
fresher, which should be 
wished that her hair were 
that her eyes were dark instead 


uch vounger and 


ig she thought. She 
golden instead of flaxen : 
of blue; that her cheeks were not so thin, and her throat a 
shade less slender. Nevertheless, she would have been 
willing to stand any comparison with the little lady in 
white. Of course, compared with the famous beauties, 
some of whom she had seen, she was scarcely worth a 
glance. Doubtless Brook Johnstone knew them all. 
Then she gazed into her own eyes. She did not know 
that a woman, alone, may look into her own eyes and 
blush and turn away. She looked long and steadily, and 


quite quietly. After all, they looked dark, for the pupils 
were very large and the blue iris was of that deep colour 
which borders upon violet. There was something a little 
unusual in them, too, though ‘she could not quite make 
out what it was. Why did not all women look straight 
before them as she did? There must be some mysterious 
reason. It was a pity that her eyelashes were almost 
white. Yet they, too, added something to the peculiarity 
of that strange gaze. 

‘* They are like periwinkles in a snowstorm !” exclaimed 
Clare, tired of her own face; and she turned from the 


mirror and went to bed. 
(To be continued.) 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
A Church paper has an article on ‘‘The Decadence of 
Morals.” It compares England of to-day with the Roman 
Empire in its prime, and says that in England, as in Rome, 
luxury has taken the place of simplicity, and religion grows 
feeble. In the Roman Empire Christianity appeared when 
morals were so low that they could not well sink lower, 
and the more gloomy the outlook at present the nearer is 


spent a great deal of his time with the 


the approach of a religious and moral revival. The hope 
of England, it says, isin the Church. Certainly the Church 
has a grave responsibility for the state of things among the 
higher classes, among which it is practically the only 
religious organisation. Among the new developments of 
immorality which this journal notes are ‘‘ the unprincipled 
alteration in the existing marriage laws, which it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to stave off, and an extension of the 
causes for which the State grants divorces.” 

The Dean of Llandaff is still able to preach with vigour, 
and naturally attracts very large congregations. THis suc- 
cessor in the Mastership of the Temple, Canon Ainger, is 
preaching with great power and freshness. The congre- 
gations in the Temple Church were never larger. 


A very important position becomes vacant by the resig- 
nation of Canon Brooke, Rector of Bath, who has now been 
ordained about half a century, although he has only been 
twenty years in Bath. The position is very influential, 
though not specially lucrative, and the living is in the gift 
of the Simeon trustees. 

The Bishop of Winchester, who has been visiting Jersey, 
complains that the pews are bought and sold in the churches 
like matters of ordinary traffic. He saw a pew which had 
been sold a few weeks before for £32. The worst of it is 


that the purchasers, who are not at all aware that they 
have bought them for the use of other people, do not always 
come, and then the pews are empty. 


A new volume of Notes on the Epistles by the late 
Bishop Lightfoot has been published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
Bishop Lightfoot emphatically disclaims the view of Arch- 
deacon Farrar that St. Paul was a widower. 


The three hours’ service is spreading. It was held for 
the first time in Newcastle Cathedral on Good Friday. 


Dean Lefroy has been lecturing against Welsh Dis- 
establishment. He challenged his hearers to search through 
the annals of Parliament. ‘They would not find a measure 
which compared with this for high-handed misrepresent- 
ation, for tyrannical suppression of the record of the 
Church’s work, for audacious and brazen slander, and for 
strong- hearted indifference to the wants and to the woes of 
the poor. 

The Madagascar question has excited much interest 
among the supporters of the London Missionary Society, 
which has so long and honourable a connection with the 
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Bowrigs. 


Cousins has written an excellent 


he knows as accurately, 


island. The Rev. W. E. 
book on the subject, 
probably, as any man. 
Hfoulder, has had exceptional opportunity of watching 
later developments of what will prove a very serious matter. 
By-the-way, the Daily Telegraph is specially represented 
in Madagascar now, and a telegram announced on April 20 
that its correspondent had had an interview with the Queen, 
who sent a pathetic appeal for the prayers of the English. 


which 
Another missionary, the Rey. J. A. 


Much interest is being taken in the meeting of the 
English Presbyterian Synod at Newcastle, which com- 
mences on April 29. The Presbyterians have to decide 
whether they will remove their theological college from 
London to Cambridge. 

A social settlement has been established at Walworth 
by the Rev. I’. Herbert Stead, brother of the well-known 
editor. On Good Friday there was a Social Passion Hour, 
lit up by lantern views of the Crucifixion of Labour. The 
tesurrection of Labour was the subject of the Easter 
evening service. 

Dr. Martineau, whom all the churches hold in reverence, 
attained his ninetieth birthday on April 21. He is still 
hale and hearty, and takes no diminishing interest in 
theological matters. V. 
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ANGLO-FRENCHISMS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Prowling to-day in the street of Cannes I saw an old 
French print of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth and Charles, Lord 
Homard.” Charles, Lord Homard—Charles, Lord Lobster ! 
He must be of kin to the noble Earl of Crabs! There is 
great joy in a British heart over these little freaks of our 
neighbours. Pursuing my researches I bought ‘‘ Le Golf,” 
by M. F. W. Mariassy, with a picture of ‘‘ Le Swing 
Plein,” the full swing. This book for knowledge and 
accuracy in a difficult field is a remarkable French work. 
M. Mariassy, methinks, has ploughed with my heifer, and 
has read the history of golf in the Badminton Book. “Twas 
I who hunted out the Belgian golfing tale of ‘‘ The Devil's 
Round ” in ** Contes du Roi 

by the late 
Deulin. The 

‘‘un vyieux, 


Gambrinus,” 
M. Charles 
work is not 
bouquin,” as M., 
It may be 


vieux 
Mariassy says. 
some twenty-five years old ; 
hence I presume that M. 
Mariassy has not studied 
authorities. 
“two 


his original 

Nor do I see 
guineas’ can appear in the 
uccount-books of James IV. 
Guineas later 
bonnet - pieces were more 


how 


are coins ; 


in King James’s 
However, M. Mariassy has 
all the old tags of history, 
and of the old, old 
golfing jokes at his fingers’ 
He knows that the 
babes of St. Andrews are 
‘*teethed” on the handle of 
a club. He burns incense 
Allan Robertson and 
‘*the Tommoris.” He puts 
ord at Hugh Kirk- 
73: Mr. Tait holds 
y with 72. ** The 
Maiden,’ at Sandwich, he 
calls **La Pucelle”: 
admirable! ‘The Prin- 
cipal’s Nos?” is ‘‘ Le Nez 
du Proviseur.”” M. Mariassy 
rejoices in a drive from the 
tee, and 
manner truly poetical. He 
knows that knocking up 
the sod is by some play- 
fully called 
Ile understands **: 
does he not under- 


way. 


some 


ends 


it is 


describes it in a 


‘ agriculture.” 
tymie” 

what 
stand * 


little. slip he 


Just on 
I Mr. James Balfour 
is not M.P., nor 

for Ire- 

is, as M. 


y observes, 
the father Mr. Leslie 
Balfour Melville, the best 
golfing cricketer and the 
best cricketing golfer in the 
known world. To mistake 
Mr. James Balfour Melville 
for Mr. A. J. 
almost the only error in 
this 
M. Mariassy writes in a very 
proper spirit Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, and he 
translates with 
up!” 
‘ee on the ba’!” ‘Dinna 
press!” Let us wish M. 


those at Cannes seem to be. 


Balfour is 


surprising volume. 


about 


accuracy 
Slow ‘Keep yer 

Mariassy better links than 
To put it gently, they are 
very inland. 

Looking still for a few specimens of Charles, Lord 
Ilomard, I picked up M. Frangois Coppée’s play, ‘ Les 
Jacobites” (eighth edition, Paris, 1885). The dramatis 
persone are full of promise. Here is Lord Fingall, Chief 
of Clan MacFingall. Here is Donald de Glenmoriston. 
chief of the clan. Of what clan? Donald is a 
moralist, as we shall see; the seven men of Glenmoriston. 
Donald has a good deal of Mr. Stiggins 
There 
knows 


severe 


bless them, were not. 
about him. 
could 
Glencoe is a Macdonald country. 
a MacFingall, 
clachan 
wife, and Lady Murray, who, perhaps, is Mrs. Murray of 


is another chief. 
‘*Gordon of Glencoé ” 


** Gordon de Glencoé ” 
not be a everyone 
Then we meet Duncan 
Joé MacFingall—the idiot of the 


and *‘ Lady Dora,” who is Lord Fingall’s young 


and 


sroughton, and there are Frenchmen among the seven men 
of Moidart. 

What I complain of in this play is that one of 
Prince’s rare virtues is neglected, and is converted into a 


ny 
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vice, on which turns the whole plot. ‘‘ William is famed 
for his courage, Charles for his chastity,” says a Whig 
Glasgow paper of 1746. ‘The more he did not follow the 
ladies the more they ran after him,” that is, Prince Charlie. 
There is an old anecdote of the Prince ata ball in Holyrood. 
‘** Why do you let so many fair ladies look and long for you, 
Sir ?” said an adherent. Charles led him up to a Highland 
sentinel in the hall—a big, bearded fellow. ‘‘ These are the 
only beauties for whom I have eyes,” he said. He was, 
in leed, in the position of a celebrated patriarch in Egypt ; 
and Mrs. Murray of Broughton is said to have boasted of 
his conquest. But he eame to Scotland to make war, not 
love. His enemies, like Lord Elcho, urged this as a charge 
against him ! 

It is, therefore, a little hard that M. Coppée should 


represent Charles as a gay deceiver. Two young women 


MORETON HALL, CHESHIRE. 
throw themselves at his head instantly. One is Lady 
Dora, the youthful bride of the elderly Lord Fingall; 
the other is Marie, daughter of an old blind beggar, Angus 
MacFingall. Marie has embroidered the flag ‘‘ Tandem 
Triumphans,” Angus waves it, and rallies the thousand 
claymores of the MacFingalls, who did not want to fight. 
Lady Dora rides armed to the wars (like Lady Mackintosh), 
and flirts with the Prince at Edinburyh, while airs are played 
on the musical instrument indifferently spelled ‘‘ pibrock ”’ 
or *’ pibrok.” 

Depuis que sa gloire est tombée 

Et que se sont tus les pibroks, 

L’ Ecosse a cachée son épée 

En pleine lande, entre deux rocs. 
Donald of Glenmoriston and Gordon of Glencoé detect the 
scandalous intrigue. The army is to march on England. 
Marie (who doubtless could speak no English) has walked 
to Carlisle, and found it undefended. She returns with 
this news, and finds that Glenmoristom and Gordon of 
Glencoé are taking Lord MacTingall to a rendezvous in 
Edinburgh between the Prince and Lady Dora. They 
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mean to cut off Lady Dora’s head and abandon the 
profligate Charles. Marie, though very jealous of Lady 
Dora, pushes her into a cupboard, and appears as Charles’s 
companion in guilt. She sacrifices her character, and the 
Blue Bonnets are over the Border. 

Then the curtain rises after Culloden. Everybody is in 
hiding. Dora has been shot on dark Drumossie! Lord 
Fingall is skulking, the Prince is sheltered in the same 
house. TF ingall broods on his beloved Dora, when the 
superfluous idiot Joé (after a Highland song about 
‘* Polly la brunette!”) brings Fingall the love-letters that 
passed between Dora and the Prince. Fingall is in a worse 
position than even Colonel Esmond. He picks up an axe 
to brain the treacherous Stuart, when English soldiers come 
Then, to shield the Prince, Fingall gives himself 
and, glancing 
where 


along. 

up—there are a thousand guineas on his head 
back at the 
Charles sleeps, he cries— 
Dors en paix, toi!... Voila 

Fingall se 


room 


comme un 

venge ! 
It is magnificent, 
luckily, it is quite un- 
historical. Finally, the 
wretched Charles, who goes 
about saying, ‘‘ J'ai faim,” 
is rescued by Warren, after 
with 


but, 


a touching interview 

Marie 

A ton 
Prinve se 

L’ Ecosse ne peut pas juger... 
Elle t’aimait. 


verdict, enfunt, le 


soumet ! 


Which is true enough, on 
the whole state of the 
question, The Prince then 
embarks (without Lochicl 
and the other gentlemen), 
Marie expires, and old 
Angus shakes out the rags 
of the standard of Glen- 
finnan 
C’est le dernier drapeau dé 
l’ Ecosse ! 
And poor Marie is buried in 
its folds. 
It is but 
it is not history ; and Lord 
Fingall of MacFingall is 


too hasty when he apostro- 


magnificent, 


phises Charles as *“ un 


infame, un traitre, un 
adultéere.” IZLowever, 
was the family luck: To 
be laughed at for a virtuous 


such 


reserve when alive, and to 
faithless 
Silence 


be pilloried as a 
seducer when dead. 
the pibrok ! 


WALL. 


picturesque 


MORETON 
Of the 
old moated houses remain- 
ing to us, that of Moreton, 
the finest 
specimen, and also the best 
known. ‘The style of the 
building is one peculiar to 


many 


in Cheshire, is 


Cheshire, and is to be 
seen on all sides in Chester 
city. It is half - timbered 
throughout, the timbering 
being filled in with plaster- 
work. The moat 
in parts, and runs entirely 


is broad 
round the place; a stone 
bridge crosses the moat and 
gives access to the house. 
itself. 
transomed 


It is composed of 


The courtyard is quaintness 
mullioned 


numerous bays with lofty 
windows, and is especially rich in inscriptions and carved 
woodwork——done mostly in the sixteenth century. Our 
other view is of Gedding Hall in Suffolk, another quaint 
old house the ‘* moated 
grange’’; and though in no way so vast or picturesque as 
Moreton, yet it is a very beautiful house which is well 
worthy of a visit from the numerous tourists, British and 


and 
also a grand specimen of 


American, in search of ancient buildings. 


A lady whose name is withheld from a curious public is 
sail to have written an opera under the inspiration of 
Beethoven's ghost. This precious work is to be produced 
in London in the course of the Beethoven, it 
appears, has been distressed for a good while because he 
could not find a mortal capable of executing his ideas, 
All the music that has been pent upin him since he died 
will, no doubt, come out in the opera, which has already 
been gravely accepted by spizitualists as a serious under- 
taking. 


season. 
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IRISH bANDLORDS. 


POWERSCOURT. 


able size, standing about five hundred feet above the 

sea, three miles and a half from Bray, in County 

Wicklow. The demesne surrounding it is about 
eight hundred acres in extent, bounded on the south side by 
the Dargle or Glenislorane River, which is formed by the 
junction, some two miles above the house, of the Glencree 
stream and the Dargle (Glen of the Oaks), which flow from 
the Wicklow mountains to the sea at Bray. 

The house appears to have been built at various times, 
the original structure having been an ancient castle. The 
evidence of the old castle is to be seen in the central part of 
the house, where the walls are seven to eight feet thick ; 
and the house was added to at each end on the south side, 
where the walls are not so thick. The north front has an 
Italian elevation, with a central block with a pediment, in 
which are the arms, in granite, of Ffolliott Wingfield, who 
was created Viscount Powerscourt, the second creation, in 
the time of Charles IT. The deeds of this, as well as of the 
ewlier creation by James I., are preserved. The central 
block is flanked by two wings, and the front is completed 
by two semicircular wing walls, terminating in obelisks 
surmounted by eagles, the crest of the Wingfields. The 
south front is of a different character: a three - storey 
building with two bows or towers at each end, surmounted 
by copper domes. It has a flat leid roof. 

The house is approached by an avenue of fine old 
beeches, a mile long, about two hundred years old. The 
demesne is connected with the Deer Park, some three 
miles beyond the house, by a drive formed and planted by 
the present owner with coniferous and other trees-- such as 
Wellingtonias, Picea nobilis, Abies Douglasii, Araucarias, 
and many others, of which the present Lord Powerscourt 
planted some fifteen thousand on the estate. He formed 
several large woods, besides the demesne—one of 350 acres, 
another of some 700 acres, all on the slopes of the 
mountains. The Deer Park contains about 1000 acres, 
and is partly covered with ancient oaks, and partly with 
younger plantations, and is stocked with red and fallow 
and Japanese deer. In the Deer Park is the Powerscourt 
Waterfall, well known to tourists, 370 ft. high—the highest 
in the British Islands. ‘The present Viscount was the 
introducer of the Japanese deer (Cervus Sika) to the deer 
parks of the British Islands, he having purchased at 
Jamrach’s the first turned out in a British park, 
All the Japanese deer in Britain are descended from 
his original stock. He was presented with the gold 
medal of the Société d’Acclimatation of Paris for them. 
A wing was added by the present owner to the south front 

~of the house at the west end, containing nurseries and 
servants’ offices—all completed in 1881. ‘The gardens, 
stables, and farm offices were also all rebuilt by him during 
the period 1864-75. The terraces on the south front 
were commenced by his father, Richard, sixth Viscount, 
who partially built the stone terrace nearest the house ; 
but at his death, in 1844, it was left unfinished. The present 
Lord Powerscourt took up the work again in 1860, and it 
was finally completed in 1875. The statues, Apollo Belvi- 
dere, Diana, Laocoon, and the two Victories by Rauch, 
were all erected by the present Viscount, as was also the 
central perron, which was designed for him by Francis 
Cranmer Penrose, architect to the Chapter of St. Paul's, 
London. ‘The origin of this was the purchase by Lord 
Powerscourt of the two fine cinque-cento bronze 'lritons, 
which spout water into a basin under the perron. These 
statues tte to Prince Jérome Napoleon (Plon-Plon), 
and were formerly in the Palais Royal in Paris, on the 
stairs. When that palace was burnt by the Communards 
in 1871, Prince Napoleon’s works of art were sold 
at Christie’s, and Lord Powerscourt bought these two 
statues, and then employed Mr. Penrose to design a home 
for them. They had belonged to the Duke de Litta, at 
Milan. The ironwork on the top is old German, part of it 
having formed a balcony in the Schloss at Homburg. 
Lord Powerscourt bought it, and had it restored and 
completed. 

The marble vases on the upper terrace and the four lions, 
after those at the Capitol at Kome, were designed for Lord 
Powerscourt at Carrara. Llis idea was that the upper 
terrace should be all marble, the second all bronze; and the 
vases on the perron are after those at Versailles, which 
had never been allowed to be copied till King Louis 
Philippe gave permission to Lord Hertford to have them 
imitate for ‘‘ Bagatelle,” his villa in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Of course, the moulds have since then been repeatedly 
reproduced, in faience and other materials. The two 
bronze groups of children with puppies on the perron 
are originals by Marin. Lord Powerscourt bought them 
at Brussels from M. Gauchez, who told the purchaser that 
they had belonged to the Marquis of Hastings. They 
are similar, perhaps replicas, of those on the terrace 
at Versailles. The central design is a head of Apollo, the 
God of the Sun, after that in the British Museum, from 
Halicarnassus. When the workmen were erecting this, 
Lord Powerscourt asked them what they supposed it was. 
‘Sure, it’s the Saviour with the crown of thorns!” 
alluding to the sun’s rays round the head. 

The upper stone terrace was designed by Mr. Daniel 
Robertson for Richard, sixth Viscount, from the Villa 
Butera, in Sicily. The grass terraces, steps, etc., down to 


PP YWERSCOURT HOUSE is a granite pile of consider- 


the lake, were designed and executed by Mervyn Edward, 
the present Viscount, partly from some old plans of Mr. 
Daniel Robertson, modified by him to suit the ground. 
At the bottom of the terrace is a rustic boat-house, formed 
of a kind of tufa, or petrified moss, found in a quarry 
near Enniskerry. The boat-house is surmounted by two 
Pegasi, designed for him by Professor Hugo Hagen, of 
Berlin, they being the supporters of the Wingfield arms. 
The fountain in the lake, which throws a jet of water 
some 80 ft. high, is from the Barberini fountain at. Rome, 
acast of which was brought from Rome by Lord Powers- 
court, and it was executed by Sir Thomas Farrell, President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy in Dublin in 1882. The 
earthwork of the terraces, the steps, etc., were begun in 
1861, and finished, including the architectural work, in 
1875, by the present owner. The gardens lie to the west of 
the House, and the Long Terrace walk, extending from 
the east end, through the gurdens to the west, is 800 
yards long, and was made by Mervyn Edward, the present 
Viscount. At the east end are copies in bronze of the 
Pompeian statues the Sitting Mercury and the Sleeping 
T'aun, executed by Masulli of Naples. ‘The gate to the 
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garden nearest the house is a copy of an old German gate, 
called the ‘‘ Chorus Gate” from the heads blowing trumpets 
on it. The western gate, beyond the conservatories, is an old 
German one, and came from a church at Bamberg. It is 
similar to those in the cathedral at Augsburg, and formerly 
stood in the nave of the church. It is remarkable for the 
beauty of the ancient ironwork, giving the effect of 
perspective. It was purchased by the present Viscount. 
‘fhe small gate at the bottom of the garden walk Lord 
Powerscourt found in an old slum off the Tottenham 
Court Road; it appears to have belonged to some royal 
palace, with the rose, thistle, and shamrock at the top. 

The house is entered by an entrance hall, 60ft. by 40ft., 
which is under the saloon, which is the principal room in 
the house. The hall contains a collection of stags’ heads, 
brought from Germany by the present owner, remarkable 
for size, and also for abnormal specimens, both of red-deer 
and roe-deer horns, such as are rarely met with out of 
Germany. ‘The principal staircase leading to the first floor 
is ornamented with a splendid Irish elk’s head and a 
German stag’s head of immense size, with forty-two points. 
The latter was formerly in the Wildpret Markt at 
Vienna, and is a work of art, founded upon a great head, 
but added to in a most ingenious manner. 


The rooms on the ground floor comprise the dining- 
room, 42 ft. by 30 ft., with a bow window. This room was 
formed by the present owner, from the plans of Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson, the eminent architect, who also 
designed the offices and other arrangements, which were 
carried out in 1880-81, improving what was formerly a 
very inconvenient old house into a complete modern one. 


In the dining-room is a curious picture painted on 
marble, ‘‘ The Israelites Crossing the Jordan to Jericho,’’ 
the ark in front, Joshua on a white horse, and the Israelites 
following. The frame is composed of jasper or agate, 
silver-gilt, and coral, in the rococo style, surmounted by 
the arms of Pope Benedict XIV. ‘ag weet iy and is said 
to have been presented to him by Leopold, Emperor of 
Austria. This was bought at Rome by the present 
Viscount’s father in 1842. 


found the room are, first, a curious picture by Lucas 
Cranach, ‘* The Elector of Saxony, Luther’s friend, enter- 
taining his Guests at a Deer-drive.” Two ladies with cross- 
bows are shooting the stags in a river, and the other 
guests surround the pool, also with cross-bows, and their 
attendants. One of the guests is said to be the Emperor 
Charles V. of Spain. The picture is signed with the well- 
known original design, and dated 1545. The figure in the 
boat is said to be Lucas Cranach himself. ‘This picture 
formerly belonged to the Marquis of Breadalbane. Besides 
this is a series of historical portraits: Mary, Infanta of 
Spain ; Lord Southampton, Shakspere’s friend ; and Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, by Mytens ; Chief Justice Hobart, 
by Jansens; Queen Elizabeth and Essex, by Zuccaro; and 
others; alsoan authentic portrait of Prince Charles Kdward 
Stuart, another of the Duke of Alva, James I., ete. 

The next room, called the Morning Room, contains 
family portraits—Marshal Sir Richard Wingfield, first 
Viscount Powerscourt (created by James I.), by Jansens ; 
and his wife, and of Sir Anthony Wingfield, his uncle, who 
was made K.G. by Henry VIII., and was one of the 
executors of the King’s will. ‘This picture is mentioned in 
Horace Welpole’s letters to Richard Bentley, letter 
xxviii. Two other rooms on the ground floor are 
libraries. On ascending to the first floor, the principal 
staircase is decorated with family portraits, one of Richard, 
fourth Viscount, who commanded the Powerscourt Cavalry 
against the rebels in 1798, and who was offered a Marquisate 
by Mr. Pitt if he would vote for the Union. Le replied 
that he would not be bribed, and ejected the messenger in 
a summary manner. 

At the top of these stairs is the saloon, 60 ft. by 40 ft., 
and 40ft. high. ‘The floor is of chestnut wood, polished. 
The room is lighted by windows at the north end, and by 
galleries at the sides, supported by Corinthian columns. 
Round it are disposed marble statues: Murydice, by 
Macdonald, of Rome; a_ Bacchante, by Bienaimé ; 
Recumbent Goat-herd, by Hogan; Venus di Medici, 
Elizabeth Viscountess Powerscourt, by Macdonald; ‘The 
Listening Slave” and ** Wrestlers,” after those at Florence, 
and * The’is bearing the Arms of Achilles,” by Macdonald, 
jun. Busts on consoles line the walls, and the chimney- 
piece is a copy of one in the Doge's Palace at Venice, by 
Pegrazzi, of Verona, brought from there by the present 
owner. The bronze fire-dogs and fire-irons and fender 
came from a palace at Venice, and are attributed to 
Giovanni da Bologna. The mirror over the chimneypiece 
and the two magnificent carved wood chandeliers are from 
a palace at Bologna, brought thence by the present 
Viscount’s father in 1842. The panels in the upper parts 
of the room were painted by the present Viscount’s brother, 
the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield, subjects from Moore’s poems. 

In this room is an ancient harpsichord, which 
belonged to Marie Antoinette. It is beautifully painted 
inside and out, with Louis XY. and his staff, and views 
of fortified towns taken by Louis XIV. in his wars, 
Metz and others. The drawing-rooms, which open out of 
the saloon at the south, contain a collection of pictures 
formed mostly by the present owner, with examples of 
Cuyp, W. Vandevelde, Solomon Ruysdael, Miereveldt, 
Emanuel de Witte, Fra Filippo Lippi, Titian, Moroni, 
Antonio Moro, Weenix, and dm. ‘The end room, called 
the Cedar Room, is panelled in that wood, and contains an 
ancient terra-cotta of ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
attributed to Albert Diirer. Lady Powerscourt’s sitting- 
room contains a collection of modern works by Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Voltz, ete. 
The lobby outside is adorned with pictures by Gonzales 
Coques, and a curious ancient picture from Nuremberg, 
representing the pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre of the 
family of Ketzel of Nuremberg, from 1389 to 1503; also 
the portrait of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Captain of the London 
Train Bands. The room adjoining the saloon, called the 
Long Room, sixty feet long, is being decorated with 
marble columns and chimneypieces to form a sort of 
corridor, joining the saloon to the bed-rooms and other 
apartments in the east wing. The upper floor is occupied 
by bed-rooms, and almost every living-room in the house 
looks to the south, with the view of the terraces and the 
Wicklow mountains. 

The first Viscount was Marshal Sir Richard Wingfield, 
who commanded the forces under Essex. Unfortunately 
the records were burnt in the house which was destroyed, 
and rebuilt apparently by Ffolliott Wingfield, first Viscount 
of the second creation. Viscount Powerscourt is seventh 
from the third creation in 1743. He was born in 1836, 
and succeeded his father eight years later. He was 
formerly in the Life Guards. His Lordship was elected 
an Irish Representative Peer in 1865, and in 1885 was 
created a Baron in the Peerage of the United Kingdom. 
He married, in 1864, Lady Julia Coke, eldest daughter of 
the second Earl of Leicester. They have five children, two 
sons and three daughters. He is President of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Chairman of the Board of Dublin Hospitals, 
President of the Art Union of Ireland, a Governor of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, Rathdown Union, a member of the Irish and 
Hibernian Academies, and holds other offices, all of which 
are honorary. He and his family have always lived on the 
most friendly terms with their tenantry, religious distine- 
tions being utterly unknown in his dealings with them. 
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LITERATURE, 


STORIES BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

The Tale of Chloe, and Other Stories. By George Meredith. 
(London: Ward, Lock, and Bowden).—The meticulous 
but perhaps not altogether ridiculous persons who love 
not that things should be reprinted without information as 
to their date and origin receive no attention in this issue of 
three of Mr. Meredith’s minor works. But the more 
gossiping division of writers on matters literary have now 
for some time taken Mr. Meredith to be their province, 
and probably everybody who cares to know knows that the 
stories appeared in the short-lived but not despicable New 
Quarterly the best part of twenty years ago. The inform- 
ation is not superfluous, for it would be permissible to 
entertain, though impolite to express, a doubt of the 
veracity of any person who from internal evidence declared 
that he could assign them rather to one part of the author's 
career than to another. And as a matter of fact it is 
especially interesting to know that they date as nearly as 
possible from the middle of it. 

For they give almost complete Ilias in nuce of that 
author’s talent in tragedy, in comedy, in farce: and it may 
be questioned whether any thoroughly sane and critical 
admirer of Mr. Meredith will be less grateful for any one 
of the three than for any other. Those who prefer to 
worship Mr. Meredith as a Zeus Tragoedus may disdain 
“The House on the Beach” and ‘The Case of 
General Ople and Lady Camper”; those who most 
delight in his play of fence as between man and 
woman may think ‘‘Chloe” less attractive than ‘“ ‘The 
Case.” Admirers of him as a pure and rather fantastic 
humorist are so much fewer than his other sectaries 
that probably ‘‘' The House on the Beach” will be selected 
by no large number us a favourite, but it is at least 
arguable that it is as characteristic as either of the 
others. Now, it is a curious and interesting thing that 
more than one very great writer in fiction—Flaubert is the 
chief parallel that occurs to us—has chosen thus to give in 
microcosm examples of his various powers; and the study 
of these powers thus “reduced” is always particularly 
attractive to critics. It is not needful to go so far as to 
say that these “Trois Contes” map out their author’s 
genius with the extraordinary fidelity shown in the book 
that actually bears that title ; but the volume would, for all 
that, make no bad ‘‘ Meredith Primer.” The very opening 
sentence of ‘‘ Chloe” displays that odd convolution of phrase, 
if not of thought, which disgusts one kind of imbecile, 
which acts upon another kind as valerian acts on cats, 
and which to the critic is by turns a singular delight, a 
curious study, and a slight distress. The whole scheme of 
‘*The Case of General Ople” reeks of that still odder 
scholasticism and ‘‘ quodlibetation”? which is the note of 
Mr. Meredith’s conception of conduct and conversation in 
society. And it is hardly impertinent to say that the pillar 
of ‘**'The House on the Beach ”—a pillar round which its 
fantasticalities are merely grouped and added ornaments 
is that noble belief in good wine and abhorrence of bad 
wherein some of those whose admiration of Mr. Meredith 
in other ways is wont to experience the fluctuations of the 
English thermometer, are able to maintain themselves at a 
steady blood-heat of sympathy with him. 

It is possible that thorough-going Meredithians may 
miss in these exercises in little the points, or some of 
them, which endear the longer books to their taste. There 
is less room, of course, for the extreme subtlety in play of 
action, speech, and motive, which is Mr. Meredith’s forte, 
in a short story than in a long one; and in ‘The Tale of 
Chloe,” in particular (which is undoubtedly the most 
ambitious of the three), the actual theme would certainly 
bear more elaborate treatment. But, on the other hand, in 
a short story the heaviness which (unjustly fo a great 
extent) is charged against Mr. Meredith by the infidels has 
no room to make itself felt; while his certainly extra- 
ordinary gifts do not miss either room or mark. It may 
be thought, perhaps, that in ‘‘The Tale of Chloe” the 
pathos and the dramatic energy of which he is master find 
most opportunity; in ‘*The Case of General Ople,” his 
finesse ; in ‘‘ The House on the Beach” that pure grotesque 
which has been referred to above, and to which he has 
allowed rather too little play, on the whole. But it would 
have been a great pity if any one of the three had not been 
written; and it would have been a still greater pity if 
any one, having been written, had been allowed to moulder 
in those dismallest of all catacombs—the volumes of an 
extinct quarterly magazine. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

SOME RECENT POETRY. 

Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Elkin Mathews.) JMadonna’s 
Child. By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan.) Jn a Garden. 
By H. C. Beeching. (John Lane.) Songs of the Sea and 
Lays of the Land. By C. G. Leland. (Adam and Charles 
Black.) Pansiee. By May Probyn. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Mr. Lionel Johnson’s poems have the advantage of a 
twofold inspiration. Many of these austere strains could 
never have been written if he had not been steeped in the 
most golden poetry of the Greeks, while, on the other hand, 
side by side with this mellifluous chanting—or, as he would 
write it, ‘‘chaunting’’—there comes another note, wild, 
sweet, and unsophisticated—the very bird-note of Celtic 
poetry. And then again one comes on a song ripe and 
affluent, as of one who has spoiled the very goldenest 
harvests of song of cultivated ages. Such is ‘“ Summer 
Storm” or “In England.” In a poem like ‘Sancta 
Silvarum ” there is stateliness which is as the rolling of 
organ music 

O servants of one Will! Stars in their courses, 

Flowers in their fragrance, in their music 
Winged winds, and lightnings in their fierceness ! 
These are the world’s magnalities and splendours : 
At touch of these, the adoring spirit renders 
Glory and praise and passionate silence. 


Mr. Johnson's poetry is concerned with lofty things, and 
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is never less than passionately sincere. It is sane, high- 
minded, and full of felicities. 

To turn to Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘‘ Madonna’s Child,” 
after Mr. Lionel Johnson, is to exchange flight for a sober 
pacing. Mr. Austin’s tale in verse is a reprint from his 
younger years. It is a tenderly told little tale enough, 
written most correctly in that metre—the metre of ‘* Don 
Juan” and * The Pot of Basil’’—which always seems 
measured to dullness. Ile has occasional happy descrip- 
tions of scenery, and now and then «a phrase of insight, as 
when he speaks of ‘‘ spiral lark-music.”’ 

The title of Mr. Beeching’s ‘In a Garden ” represents 
well the character of most of his verse, which has the 
colour and fragrance of roses. Hisare garden airs, not the 
mountain airs of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s poetry. Mr. Beech- 
ing has the good gift of writing manly, religious poetry, as 
in his clean-cut, wholesome ‘* Prayers.” ‘lhe same fresh 
quality occurs in his ‘‘ Bicycle Song,” the most poetic 
commemoration of the machine yet written ; so it will be 
seen that his garden airs do not lack robustness. For 
a certain easy beauty and unexpectedness, Miss Rossetti 
might have written ‘‘The Ploughed Meadow.” He has 
often a classical grace and finish to his lyrics, as in that 
memorable one which closes the Garden section of his 
book. But as characteristic of his mature and mellowed 
gift as anything in the book is this song of two verses 

BARBARA, 

The breeze of Spring is not so blithe, 
The sea-gull not so free, 

No silver fish so light and lithe 
To wind in the green sea. 

Nor e’er did subtle alchemist 
Compound such wondrous dyes 

Of sapphire sky and emerald mist, 
As the hue of Barbara's eyes. 


The wind goes wavering through the grass, 
The sea-gull circles high, 
The golden sunbeams in a mass 
Break from a rift of sky. 
But I may bind the wind as well, 
Or scale the gull’s high nest, 
As ever hope the gold to tell 
That flows round Barbara's breast. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland’s ‘‘ Songs of the Sea and Lays 
of the Land” pleases me better in its land than in its sea 
portion. Many of his sea-songs are founded on sailors’ 
‘**chanties,” but they miss the spirit of the thing all the 
same, unless the Yankee Jack Tar is something very 
different from his British brother. There is no suggestion 
of the sun and the sea-wind in these songs, flavoured with 
their share of Mr. Leland’s accustomed dry humour. But 
far more characteristic of the man and the country are the 
Lays of the Land. Of these, ‘‘ Zion Jersey Boggs,” ‘‘ The 
Green Old Man,” ‘‘In Nevada,” and several others are 
safe not to be forgotten. It would be late in the day to 
raise Mr. Leland’s humour, and in these Western ballads 
it keeps its delightful level. But all the same, one has a 
suspicion that Mr. Leland likes his sea-songs best. If that 
were not so, one would wish them away from the handsome 
volume, and the Land Songs free to claim undivided and 
unwearied attention. 

Miss May Probyn’s ‘‘ Pansies” at their best have 
inspiration drawn from another day and way. She has 
the simplicity and unction of the old carol-makers ; often, 
too, their carelessness that flung down a line unscanned or 
a rhyme that failed to rhyme. Ler little volume is mixed ; 
side by side with gold and frankincense and myrrh she 
has one or two merely pretty songs; and the triolets are 
unworthy their companionship. She has the exquisite 
decorative quality of the old poets, and scatters her pearls 
and broidery till the little book is adorned like the king’s 
daughter. In another quality of unadorned simplicity is 
the tenderly pathetic ‘‘ Sweet Lavender.” Her ** Double 
Ballade” of the Retreat from Moscow is very beautiful ; and 
most characteristic of her qualities is this song of a 
vocation, with the rush of its hurried lines full of impulse 

The dream thou art dreaming,—tell it very low, 

Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying; 
Doth it rush to meet thee, or do its wings beat slow ¥ 

Would thy heart break, dost think, if it dropped dying ? 
Is it of a casement where grey doves sit sighing ? 

Or long fair lawns with lilies and fountain’s flow, 
And one through trellised alleys lightly hieing 

The dream thou art dreaming’ Tell it very low. 
One with tm face like a flower? Ah, no! Ah, no! 

Thou seest within thy dreams an old monk tying 
Rese-branches for the altar. Is it not so? 

Sweet lad, among the reeds and the tall grass lying. 
Miss Probyn’s poetry is most often the poetry of the spirit, 
and we need such, now that Christina Rossetti has left us 
an empty place. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


AN OBSERVER ON THE BROADS. 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Nor folk Broadland. By 
P. H. Emerson. (London: David Nutt.)—The man in 
the street has long been accustomed to regard all books 
upon nature from two points of view. He can see in them 
nothing but heavy and indigestible masses of facts and 
figures, or literature of the ‘‘ Mary-had-a-little-lamb ” 
order. That a mean is possible does not occur to him. 
He was fed at school upon divisions and sub-divisions, 
upon orders and classes, until.in his mature years the mere 
mention cf a mammal moves him to madness. Such a 
one, of course, is not the person for whom so cultured and 
graceful a writer as Mr. Emerson takes up his pen; yet no 
higher praise could be given to this work than to say that 
the man in the street will read it. Even the very cockney, 
to whom the red-leg is a memory of youth, and the 
nightingale but a poetic symbol, will admit readily that he 
has been fascinated. For many years he may have gone to 
the Broads to drink unnumbered bottles of beer and to 
smoke unnumbered pipes. ‘These pages cannot fail to open 
his eyes to the art of nature when next he hires a wherry 


and lolls upon a beer-cask. And he will be astonished 
when he has put down the book to find how much he 
knows and how pleasant the method of impartation has 
been. 

Mr. Emerson calls his work a bundle of essays ; but it 
is much more. It is the book of an observer who is also 
an artist and the master of a style. Indeed, the power of 
these graphic little pictures, the longest of them painted in 
a few pages, is quite remarkable. The author has that 
rare art of conjuring up a scene for you almost in a 
sentence. He can carry you in a dozen words to the 
sedgy shallows or the wilds of the moors; bring instantly 
to your ears the song of the thrush or the sob of the black- 
bird; show you in half a page of the prettiest writing the 
swoop of the merlin and the flight of the golden wren. 
Wisely disdaining the common cant of the purely technical.,, 
he is content to talk to us in language which is not beyond 
the comprehension even of the traditional virgin and the 
equally traditional boy. And everywhere he looks at 
Nature with a poet’s eye, and speaks of her often with a 
poet’s tongue. 

The whole scope of this work is, perhaps, best explained 
by the simple statement that there is not a bird or a beast 
or a fish known to the men of Norfolk about which the 
writer has not something to tell us. He condescends even 
to defend the ferret from many aspersions cast upon him, 
and to give us a lesson on the cooking of the jike, than 
which, he alleges, there is no more succulent morsel 
among fish. As a type of his style, I could pick no better 
passage than these words which tell of the mayis in the 
days of winter 

Mayhap at this season a keen-set sparrow-hawk swoops 

down upon one here and there, and the biting cold kills many 
more ; and though the flocks are increased by migrants from 
over the seas, still, when winter is gone, and the fighting 
season returns on foggy wing, their numbers are sadly thinned. 
Nevertheless, they are not cursed or blessed with memories, 
and when the love impulse guides them to it, again they bur:t 
into joyful song, and once more spring, the season of the Lent 
lily, the primrose, the white violet, and the pale flowers of the 
coppice is upon us, and our hearts beat with gladness. 
Here is the whole spirit of the volume, a spirit of deep 
appreciation and pretty thought set out in the simples 
adornment of well-chosen words. ‘To the charm of language 
and of unfailing insight, Mr. Emerson adds that of infinite 
painstaking and of laborious care. Indeed, the apology 
that he makes in the preface of his book is entirely a work 
of supererogation. It may be that everything possible has 
been said about British birds; but in the manner of saying 
it he is quite unique. Hundreds of those to whom Seebohm, 
and Ralph Payne-Galway and Booth are not even names, 
will turn to his pages and welcome them. Nor will they 
regard less favourably the fine photographs which Mr. J. A. 
Cotton has supplied; pictures which give so much strength 
to a remarkable production. MAX PEMBERTON. 


ON THE CARS AND OFF. 

On the Cars and Off. By Douglas Sladen. (Ward, Lock, 
and Bowden).—‘‘ And when he next doth ride abroad, may 
I be there to see.”” So the people who love to find their 
names in print will say of Mr. Douglas Sladen, the author 
of ‘*The Japs at Home,” after reading his book about 
Canada, ‘‘ On the Cars and Off.” Tor that Mr. Sladen will 
put into his volume all the interesting people he meets on 
his travels is only less certain than that he will write a 
book, with a title as aggressively jaunty and frivolous as a 
cheap tweed suit, about the countries he visits. You may 
be a royal prince in Japan, a poet-professor in Canada, or 
the captain of an Atlantic liner, but if you are worth 
writing about, Mr. Sladen will make ‘‘ copy” of you, and 
the odds are that he will ‘‘ kodak” you into the bargain. 

But on the other hand, you may be sure that Mr. Sladen 
will say nothing that is not kindly and pleasant; and that 
if he take your portrait, he will take it “smiling.” He is 
a delightful travelling companion. The high spirits, the 
breezy good-humour of his book are infectious, and the buoy- 
ant sense of holiday-making and emancipation from worries 
is upon youas youread. We have not space here toenumerate 
the many capital stories Mr. Sladen relates; but the 
chapters entitled ‘‘ Life on the Cars,” ‘‘ Anglers’ Hotels,” 
and ‘* Concerning ‘lwo Hotel-Keepers,” are full of good 
things; and, indeed, with the exception of the retelling of 
the taking of Quebee and the death of Wolfe, with which, 
as the author says elsewhere, every schoolboy is familiar, 
the matter is fresh and interesting throughout. But it 
must not be supposed that the book is merely an amusing 
rattle of airy and inconsequent chatter. As a contribution 
to our knowledge of a great Dominion which is destined to 
play an increasingly important part in our national history, 
‘**On the Cars and Off” is exceedingly valuable. As Lord 
Dufferin says to Mr. Sladen, in his note accepting the 
dedication of the volume, ‘‘In endeavouring to make our 
countrymen better acquainted with the glories of this 
Canada of ours, you are rendering an equal service to the 
two kindred communities that are joined in hand and heart 
across the Atlantic, and in united loyalty to a common 
throne.” And though it would seem from the preface, 
from the lightness of touch, and from the good-humoured 
raillery apparent throughout, that the author does not 
take himself or his work too seriously, we are inclined to 
suspect that he is more in earnest than he would have us 
to believe, and that underneath the jester’s motley garb 
there is concealed the gown of the advocate. Lis enthu- 
siasm about Canada and his picturesque and dehghtful 
descriptions of Canadian scenery are evidently sincere, and 
Mr. Sladen himself lets us into the secret of the light and 
bantering tone he has chosen to adopt, by his remark that 
‘‘if you want to interest people you must only be serious 
incidentally.” 

In view of future editions (and a cheap issue of so 
interesting a book should be very popular), we may call 
Mr. Sladen’s attention to the fact that on page 410 he 
repeats almost word for word what he has already said 
on page 98 about the scarcity of buffalo-skins in Canada, 
and the consequent importation of opossums as a substitute 
from Australia. CouLsON KERNAHAN. 








WITCHCRAFT IN MODERN ENGLAND. 
The public mind has been lately exercised about a ‘ witch- 
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refusing to admit that the devil had her for his own, he 
put her to the test by holding her over a fire. But she 
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a ‘‘cure” to cause the death of a woman who had 
bewitched her, and a similar case at Lelant, near St. 
Ives, was reported the other day. In 1883 a West- 
country lad suffering from painful scrofula attacked a 
labourer’s wife as the cause, scratching her so as to draw 
blood, with which he smeared his face and hands. The 
like occurred in 1885, when an old woman named Maria 
Pring charged one Hester Adams with stabbing her in the 
face, shouting ‘‘ I’ve drawn your blood; now I’m happy!” 
The defence was that Pring was a witch who ‘ hag-rided ” 
Adams and her husband every night. Readers of Thomas 
Hardy's ‘* Return of the Native” will remember the inci- 
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dent in church when Susan Nunsuch pricked Miss Vye in 
the arm with a stocking-needle, ‘‘so as to draw her blood 
and put an end to the bewitching of Susan's children that 
has been carried on so long.”” Last November, at Chorley, 
in Lancashire, a youth was bound over to keep the peace 
for having pricked his sweetheart with a pin. He had had 
a wasting illness, and had consulted a wise woman, who 
told him that the girl had a charm buried in her house 
which caused his flesh to wither, and that shedding her 
blood would break the spell. In 1890, at an inquest on 
the body of a child at Fressingfield, in Suffolk, the parents 
attributed its death to the witchcraft of the child’s step- 
grandmother, who, dying a few hours before it, predicted 
that it would soon follow her. The child had been taken 
out for an airing, and died a little while after its return, 


SCOTT. 
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the mother stating that it was hot and dry, and smelt of 
brimstone. 

Recently a farmer’s wife in Nottinghamshire showed a 
three-cornered holed flint to a visitor which was believed 
to keep away witches. Such a charm is common enough, 
but the case is cited for the comment. The woman said, 
‘We never tell gentlefolks about such things, for fear 
they should laugh at us.” That is why the hole-and- 
corner superstitions that rule numberless lives are hard to 
get at; only tact and sympathy will evoke the confession, 
and encourage the believer to exhibit the cherished amulet 
or charm, or to tell how the witch is kept at bay by the 

Bible or Prayer- 
Book under the 
pillow, or by saying 
the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards. Al- 
though the partic- 
ular form of the 
superstition has 
changed from time 
to time, its essence 
isthe same. It has 
its origin in the 
barbaric belief in 
maliceful spirits, 
and is ‘a part and 
parcel of 
life,’ traceable step 
by step till we find 
it elaborated in the 
faiths of the highest 
During their 
exile the Jews were 


savage 


ruces. 
largely influenced 
by the old Persian 
religion, with its 
two 


Good 


contending 
and Evil 
deities — Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. The 
notions about 
Ahriman gave more 
defined shape to the 
vague demonology 
of the exiles, and 
appear among them 
as Satan, the arch- 
the 
of whose myrmidons 
Wier, the 
earliest opponents 
of the 
superstition, 
puted at 7,405,925 
‘‘errors excepted,” 


fiend, number 


one of 


witchcraft 
come- 


as Bodin, an in- 
dignant antagonist, 
added. The Rabbis 
had much to say on 
thie: “H 
were given to the 


power 


eye to see them, no 
could 
what- 


creature 
But 
ever the number of 


exist.” 


demons, their activ- 
ity was undoubted, 
And sincethey were 
let loose to torment 
and beguile man- 
kind, it followed 
that into 
whose bodies they 


those 


entered became the 
agents of the Prince 
of Darkness. With 
him they had made 
bargains to do his 
bidding. Hence at 
their door were laid 
all 
ities; and this tear. 


ills and calam- 


stained world has no 
ghastlier 
its annals than that 
which tells of the cruelties unpityingly inflicted on the 
supposed ‘‘ possessed,” to say nothing of the awful night- 
mare which made life a terror to myriads for centuries, 
and which still haunts “the dark places of the earth.” A 
remarkable feature in the history of this illusion is that it 
disproof or direct 


story in 


was not destroyed by argument or 
assault, but only through the quiet growth and diffusion 
of the scientific spirit; in other words, through the rise 
of the conception of an order unbroken by the capricious 
intervention of superhuman beings. Science thus brought 
about a change in the intellectual atmosphere which was 
fatal to the belief. Hence in which alone it 
can live is present only, so far as civilised areas are con- 
cerned, in such isolated spots as the hamlet in the wilds of 


the miasma 


Tipperary specially exemplifies, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Every now and then the question of science teaching in 
schools crops up in educational circles, and evokes, as usual, 
a chorus of divergent opinions. Certain superfine persons 
who delight to lecture the world from the safe and secure 
confines of endowed chairs in universities and colleges tell 
us that such teaching is of no effect; that it is a make- 
believe only in the way of education, and that it tends to 
cram in place of culture—from which things it is to be 
inferred that the only circumstances under which science 
can be taught as it should be taught are those represented 
by a university laboratory or a college class-room, with (of 
course) a professor as the instructor. These opinions are 
those of the partisan and of the superior person, who, 
from his chair, assumes the réle of the friend of Job 
charged by that patriarch with possessing the idea that 
all earthly wisdom was his own. I do not say that ail 
professors and lecturers hold these outrageous views about 
science teaching in schools, but it is notorious that such 
teaching, good, bad, or indifferent, is sneered at all round 
by certain professorial persons, some of whom certainly 
present us with no happy or distinguished examples of 
success as labourers in the scientific vineyard. 


As taught in schools, science, like everything else, 
may represent an admirable means of culture, or it may 
degenerate into a mere grad-grind subject. Properly 
taught, science may represent a study fitted to evoke 
intelligence and to cultivate the observant powers in a 
fashion which no other school-topic can effect. The teacher 
must, of course, be properly equipped to start with. He 
must love his work and take a pride in it. He must be 
capable of inspiring a love for it in his pupils, and he 
must, above all things else, be able to arouse their interest 
and enthusiasm. Then, also, science must be taught after 
a definite plan. Nobody whose opinion is worth minding 
doubts that we should begin science teaching with the 
knowledge of the earth itself, and of man’s relation to it. 
The Erd-Kunde study is the basis of all else. The earth's 
place among the planets, its family history as an orb, 
its relation to sun and moon, its present personal history, 
leading us to the story of its latent fires, and its 
sculpture by the frost and the snow, and by rain, rivers, 
and the sea, are the topics which form the real basis 
of all other kinds of teaching. Then, when 
the pupil has gone through a course of this kind, 
he or she may specialise things. One year it may be 
chemistry, another year natural history, and a third 
geology, with botany in the summer days, when flowers 
are plentiful, and prac tical work is not only possible but 
enjoyable. 


science 


Talking of prac tical work, which is the héte noire of the 
school-teachers, I maintain it is wonderful how much may 
be done by a teacher whose enthusiasm has made him con- 
versant with simple and ready means of showing his pupils 
the actual objects of study. In my early days of teaching 
science, I found no difficulty in interesting boys in the 
dissection of, say, a lobster, or of a frog or rabbit. It 
was similarly easy enough to show them many things 
under a microscope, and a visit to a museum, with its 
geological or zoological collections, was always a lesson 
worth many lectures in respect of its effect in fixing facts 
on the mind. The valves of the heart can be shown 
perfectly on that of a sheep or a bullock, and even the 
mysteries of cells can be made plain enough by aid of a 
patience, a microscope, and a box of slides. My 
argument is not that such teaching is of a perfect order, but 
that it is as near to adequate instruction as the ordinary 
school ways and organisation will permit. He would be a 
rash person, I think, who would argue that pupils were 
better without such instruction, living as we do in a world 
which, year by year, grows ‘‘ from more to more” in the 
matter of science and its application tocommon life. If you 
have a school well equipped with laboratories and with 
specialists to use them, then I say shame to the staff 
which with such golden opportunities does not turn out its 
lads well grounded in science, and at least able to pass a 
preliminary science examination for entrance to medicine 
or other profession. It is the people who have never par- 
ticipated in school-teaching who sneer at science in schools. 
They do not know the opportunities which exist for culture 
in this way when the teacher is both willing and able. 
To-day, the most flourishing schools I know are those 
where the scientific teaching is up to date, where the 
laboratory and the workshop are in full swing, and where 
an enthusiasm for science is created and fostered by the 
teachers. Rather let us have no science at all than that it 
should be badly taught. With this opinion I heartily 
agree; but then there is no need that it should be taught 
inefficiently, if its true place and power in education are 


li+tl 
il it 


duly appre¢ iate d. 


The effect of flowers and their odours on the voice has 
of late days formed a topic attracting some attention in 
circles theatrical and scientific alike. It has been declared 
by more than one vocalist—and the story is not a new 
on that the smell of flowers destroys the voice. The violet 
is said to be fucile princeps in respect of its injurious vocal 
effects, althouzh it is asserted that it is no more te be 
dreaded by vocalists at large than mignonette, the tuberose, 
or the heliotrope. Again, it is not every vocalist who is 
affected by the scent of flowers; and some are affected by 
incense, or musk, or even the odours of the tanyard. The 
real explanation, probably, lies in an appreciation of the 
fact that certain vocalists are peculiarly susceptible to the 
floral odours, while others exhibit no such idiosyncrasy. 
We have an analogous case of flower-action in the polle n 
of grasses producing hay-fever, and of roses producing 
** rose -cold.”” which I believe, is enough in 
America. The irritation of the pollen particles gives rise 
to all the distressing symptoms of hay-fever, and it may 
well be that in susceptible cases the voice-organs are 
similarly irritated by the odorous particles proceeding 
from certain flowers. 


common 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J HC (Palace Gate).— The reason why B to Q 4th will not solve No. 2661 is 
that Black replies with P to B 8th, becoming a Kt and giving check. We 
must ask you to believe that we do not, as a rule, make replies about 
solutions without knowing what we are talking about. 

A Boxaut (San Francisco).—The ending is certainly neat, and if we could 
afford room for such positions, we might have made use of your kin 
contribution. We should prefer a game in its entirety if you want us to 
express an opinion of Pacific Coast play. 

II Dopetr. (Whittington).—We cannot refer at the moment to Mr. Green’s 
book, but the position you give is certainly mate for the White King after 
Black plays R to Q 4th (ch). If White play first, then R to Q %« 
prevents the immediately fatal consequence of Black’s R to Q 4th; but i 
Black play first, the White King must get out of check at once. The 
attack on a King is different from the attack on a piece, inasmuch as it 
operates instantaneously, and is not deferred till the next turn to play. 

C C M (Dundee).—Criticism is always best deferred till the correct 
solution is in one’s possession. The answer you propose will not do. 

P Pearce (Wotton) .—See first clause of answer to J H C. 

E F (Hull).—Not received. It might be better to send such things direct. 

W P Hixp.—Thanks for problems. The four-mover would melt down we 
are sure, only then beware of J B. In three it would become uncommonly 
like one of his. 

Avevustus (Kensington 
position we published. 

W R Raittem ano Herewarp. 
the indictment is a true bill. 

G 8 Carr, M.A. (Clapham).—You surely overlook the fact that whichever 
side moves first wins a Rook, and therefore the game. 

Mrs Barrp (Brighton).— Many thanks. 

T G (J M R, Jhansi). 1) The Chess Problem. (2) We do not know of 
any collection with so many, but apply to J M Brown, 19, Bagby Street, 
Leeds. Problem rent is scarcely good enough. 

Correct Sotvtion or Propiem No. 2655 received from D A Lomer 
Buenos Ayres): of No, 2658 from Dr. A R V Sastry (Mysore) ; of 
No. 2660 from E G Boys and Evans (Port Hope); of No. 2661 from 
Meursius (Brussels); J Bailey (Newark), Professor Charles Wagner 
Vienna), E G Boys, and Franklin Institute: of No. 2662 from 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), W HS (Peterborough), W H Lunn, A M Kelly 
New College. Oxford’, J Bailey (Newark), Thomas Butcher (Chelten- 
ham). E Louden, J D Tucker (Leeds), John M‘Robert (Crossgar), F W C 
Eagbaston), J A B, W E Thompson, Albert Wolff, Hermit.O Pearce 
Wootten-under-Edge’, C E Perugini, W P Hind, H 8 Brandreth, 
B Copland (Malvern Link), G Barton. R  Worters (Canterbury), 
A E MeClintock (Kingstown), Oliver Icingla, G Douglas Angas, 
G T Hughes (Athy', E E H, and Professor Charles Wagner (Vienna). 

Correct Soivutions oF Prostem No, 2663 received from W R Raillem, F Leete 

Sudbury). E Louden, Admiral J Halliday Cave, T Poberts, F Wailer 
Luton. Alpha, Z Ingold. R Durell, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), C B 
Penny (Tonbridge), G@ Douglis Angas, Professor Charles Wagner | Vienna’, 
R Worters Canterburv), A F Freeman (Halstead), Mr and Mrs H TS 
Rvrnes ‘Torquay’. Fr Fernando Glasgow), Meursius (Brussels), E E H, 
W Wright. J S Wesley (Exeter). H 8 Brandreth, W R B (Clifton), Oliver 
Icingla, Ubique, W P Hind, W ES Debenham. C E Perugini, Shadforth, 
Charles Burnett. Mrs Kelly (of Kellv’. J D Tucker (Leeds), Sorrento, 
M Burke, Dr F St, L Desanges, R H Brooks, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), 
J AB, Miss Marie 8 Priestley Bangor, county Down), Hereward, and 
F R Adcock (Norwich). 


.—Surely 3. Kt to K 5th gives mate. It does in the 


We are afraid it has been allowed, and 


So.urion or Proniem No. 2662.—By A. C. CHaLLencer, 
BLACK. 


Any move. 


WHITE. 
1. K to B 2nd 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2665. 
By W. 8. Fexoitosa. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CONSULTATION CHESS. 
Game played at the Hastings Chess Club, between Messrs. BLacksurne 
and Cuapman and Messrs. Birp and Cursuire. 
Evans Gambit. 
| WHITE BLACK 
Blackburne and C. Bird and C. 
2. K KttoQith Bto B 2nd 
21. P takes Q P 
3 to B Ath White's attack is now irresistible, and 
B takes Kt P Black has a scant choice of moves 
: pede 3 21. P takes P 
B to Kt 3rd 22. Q takes P R to Kt sq 
P to Q 3rd 23. Q to R.6th K Kt to K 2nd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd Black might have raved the Pawn forthe 
moment by R to Kt 3rd, but it would not 
primary canee f Black's | stave off defeat 
t $ Bre reven K Kt t = . 
“6 cramped | 24. Q takes P K to Kt sq 
With so bad a position the Queens had 
better have been exchanged. 
B to Kt 5th 2. QtoKtsrd QtoQBaq 
K to B sq 26. R to B sq B to Q7th 
B to Q 2nd 27. B to R 6th Q to Q sq 
28. R to Q aq B to Kt 5th 
This but hastens defeat. The ending is 
lof point, and the ne itself is curious 
Kt to Kt 3rd neither tide has Cas nor moved the 
P to Q R 4th KR 
P to R5th 29. B takes B 
B to R 4th ‘ch %. P to Q 6th 
B to B 3rd 31. P takes Kt 
B to K sq 32. Kt to B 2nd 


BLACK 
Bird and C. 
P to K 4th 
Kt to Q B 3rd 


WHITE 
Blackburne and C 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 8rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. P to Q Kt 4th 
5. P to B ard 
6. P to Q 4th 
7. P takes P 
8. Kt to B 3rd 
9. B to K Kt 5th 
‘ ae 

K $ 

nd would have yielded a le 
position 
10. Q to Kt 3rd 
11. B to Q 2nd 
12. Kt to K 2nd 
13. P to K R 3rd 
14. P to K 5th 


‘lmove. The l’awn cannot be taken 
fety 


P to K B 3rd 


‘ 


R takes B 
Q to Kt 4rd 
Q takes B 
19. P to Q 5th Resigns 

The Bohemian Chess Club in Prague announces an International 
Problem Tourney, open to all the world, in which prizes of £0, 60, and 40 
crowns will be given for unpublished four-movers ; and 60, 40, and 20 crown 
f The last day for sending in is June 15, and 
each problem. 
Address 


for unpublished three-movers. 
Austrian florin must accompany 
than two in each competition. 
sohemia. 


an entrance fee of 1 
No competitor to send more 
Fr. Moucka, Prague (Banka Slavia), 

Belfast district is now a strong and influential chess centre. Marked 
progress has been made in the study and practice of the game during the 
last few vears, and the season now drawing to a close has in many respects 
shown a great advance Many ladies are earnest and enthusiastic students, 
ind have given an impetus to general chess life throughout the city and 
districts. A new chess club ix also likely to be organised upon the same 
lines as the renowned Metropolitan in London 

The Hastings International Tournament fund now amounts to over 
LOMK The first prize will be not less than £150. Dr. Tarrasch has 
announced his intention of competing 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Factory and Workshop Bills appear to be like hardy 
perennials. Year after year one blossoms into an Act 
and is to all appearance finished with; but only wait till 
the next session comes round, and another Bill springs up 
from the rcot of the last! A paternal Government is for 
ever finding some new class of labourers whose hours 
of commencing and leaving off, whose places of labour, 
whose meal-times, whose excessive ardour of industry as 
shown in wanting to do overtime, or whose bodily temper- 
ature while at work must be nicely and precisely regulated 
for them by law. But the subjects of this protective 
legislation are not always duly thankful. They seem 
to think it ‘‘ killing by kindness.” Thus Mr. Asquith, 
no doubt with benevolent intentions, has introduced a 
new Factory and Workshops Bill, many of the provisions 
of which are, as usual, confined to women ; and instead of 
the chorus of gratitude that he had presumably anticipated, 
here are several representative bodies of graceless females 
remonstrating and protesting, and telling him that if they 
had but got power, they would let him know how bitterly 
they resent his hampering, interfering, and starvation-com- 
pelling restrictions! A document, issued by the Women’s 
Employment Defence Union, and signed by that veteran 
philanthropist, Miss Jessie Boucherett (who, forty years ago, 
founded the Society for the Employment of Women) and 
also by Miss Heather-Bigg and Miss Whyté (the secretary 
of one of the oldest women’s trade unions), declares that 
certain clauses of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, especially 5, 13, 
14, 19, 26, and 36, ‘drafted with the intention of 
protecting the labour of adult women, are of such a 
character that the protection they would give would defeat 
its own object, and instead of protecting women in the 
performance of their work, will protect them from having 
any work to perform.” This sarcastic reading of good 
Mr. Asquith’s kind efforts is endorsed by other representa- 
tive bodies of women. At a meeting held on April 5, in 
Manchester, of the Council of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union of Women’s Liberal Associations, at which over 
two hundred delegates were present, the following resolu- 
tion was moved by Mrs. Alice Cliff Scatcherd, supported by 
‘*a number of ladies who stated that they were operatives 
themselves,” and carried by a large majority—‘* That this 
Council protests against those clauses of Mr. Asquith’s Factory 
Bill that place special disabilities on adult women in regard 
to their hours of work, and otherwise restrict their liberty of 
action.” But it is proper to say that there is an association 
in London called ‘** The Women’s Trades’ Union League ’ 
that is appealing to M.P.’s to support Mr. Asquith. In 
these differences what are members todo? Surely, consider 
the arguments for themselves as well as strong, rich men 
can manage to understand arguments about the condition 
of poor washerwomen and struggling needlewomen. 


One of the points at issue is the inclusion of small 
laundries in the Bill. To ‘take in a bit of washing” is 
the immediate resource of a widow left penniless with a 
young family to provide for and no trade at her fingers’ 
ends. Under this Bill, if she employ a single neighbour to 
help in her work, she must not begin to wash earlier than 
six in the morning; and then she must stop all work at a 
fixed time, not being allowed, even herself and in her own 
home, to work as long as may be necessary to get through 
her week’s wash in time. Those who know say that this 
means destruction to the poor small laundress; for what 
with fetching and returning the linen, sorting, and all the 
rest of it, only three days in the week are available for the 
actual washing, and therefore the women must be left free 
to work as long on those days as may be required to get all 
done. Surely, therefore, it is clear enough that the little 
places in which not more than three women work together 
ought to be left alone, and these provisions as to the daily 
hours confined to the larger and more elaborately organised 
‘*steam ” establishments. Another of the sections reasonably 
objected to is that forbidding overtime in those 
trades” in which ‘‘a hand” must needs try to earn enough 
wages in a few months to help to carry her on through 
a long slack period. The objection made to Section 5, 
which throws on the employer the onus of seeing that 
‘*any place” where work is done ‘‘ in connection with the 
business of the factory or workshop” is ‘in accordance 
with the requirements of the Workshops Acts,” is that 
this obligation, together with the restrictions on carrying 
away work from the shop in Clause 14, will practically 
prevent women from working in their own homes; so that 
married women or widows with families will not be any 
longer able, as they are now, to have work at home and 
do as much in the day as they can find time for in between 
fulfilling their home duties. This would bear very harshly 
on poor struggling bread-earning mothers. We shall all 
agree that mothers ought not to be the responsible bread- 
winners. But until it can be ordered that there shall never 
be young families left fatherless by death, and never be 
idle fathers who will not work, sickly or unfortunate 
fathers who cannot work, or bad fathers who neglect their 
families or desert them wholly, so long there must be some 
bread-earning mothers ; and for pity’s sake let them work 
as they see best for themselves and their little ones! 


Messrs. Drew and Sons, the well-known travelling-case 
manufacturers, of Piccadilly Circus, have just had on 
show there perhaps the most magnificent dressing-bag ever 
made. It is going to Paris, being the wedding present of 
a wealthy baron to his bride. The bag itself is of a delicate 
golden-brown crocodile leather, with the locks, clasps, and 
internal fittings all of solid 18-carat gold, which is 
beautifully chased and hammered, a peculiar process being 
employed that leaves a dull sort of frosted surface on the 
‘‘high lights” of the intricate engraved pattern. The 
bride’s monogram and coronet are placed in gold relief on 
each article. What is not gold among the fittings, such 
as the backs of the brushes, the frame of the mirror, and 
the puff-box, is of amber tortoiseshell. Every conceivable 
article for daily use is fitted in the bag, all storing away in 
a wonderful manner; manicure implements, notebook and 
card-case and purse, ink-bottle, paper-knife, travelling- 
clock, yard-measure, matchbox, glove-stretchers, shoe- 
horn, scent-spray, and ever so much more, besides the 
usual bottles, brushes. and jars. Certainly, luxury could 
no farther go than in this superb gift. 
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TAKE 


‘GERAUDEL’S 
PASTILLES 


(Which act by Inhalation and Absorption DIRECTLY upon the 
Respiratory Organs) for 


INFLUENZA, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, LARYNGITIS, &c. 
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rt: Much preferable to Pills, Potions, and Syrups, &c., 
"Fi ; — : : 
qi which only irritate the Stomach without reaching 

Ria the seat of the Disease. 
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ie BX ‘ ; GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are most agreeable to the taste, and 
“| ; t contain the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, which has attained greater success in 

a i i ‘ bronchial and catarrhal affections than any other substance or drug hitherto employed. 
ts j i They contain no narcotic or other injurious drug, and, uniike numerous other cough 
t ‘ | remedies, are not required by the Act of Parliament to bear the label ‘‘Toison.’? They 
; 2 are entirely harmless, and can be used by old and young without danger. They can be 
> { 4 used at all hours, before or after meals, without the slightest inconvenience. 





Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, and healing 
vapour of Pine Tar, which is thus breathed into the bronchia and lungs upon the very 
seat of disease, affording immediate relief, and effecting a gradual and lasting cure. 
Owing to their direct action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely 
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superior to all other remedial agents. 

GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES ve admirable in voice affections, strengthen- 
ing the larynx and preserving the voice. They should be used constantly by smokers, 
and by all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to undergo. They are invaluable 
to those who are liable, owing to their octupation, to inhale irritating and noxious 
vapours or dust. 

GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES were the only Pine Tar preparation to 
which an award was given by the International Jury of the Exposition Universelle of 
1878, Gold Medal, Paris, 1885, tried by the French Government, by Ministerial decision, 
on the advice of the Board of Health Authorised in Russia by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, with the approval of the Medical Board. 





Price per Case, 1s. 1id., with directions for use. Can bo ordered 
through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, 
from the Wholesale Dépot for Great Britain : 


a sili FASSETT & JOHNSON, 
Drawn by Dudley Hardy. 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 20, 1894) of Sir Joseph Cocksey Lee, 
J.P., of 56, Mosley Street, Manchester, and Parkgate, 
Altrinchim, Cheshire, who died on Dec. 17, at St. Leonards, 
was proved at the Cheshire District Registry on March 5 
by Robert Scott, Lennox Bertram Lee and Noel Lee, 
the sons, and William Compton Compton -Smith, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£206,580. The testator gives his watches and jewellery to 
be divided among his children; £1000, all his wines, con- 
sumable stores, horses, carriages, and harness to his wife, 
Henrietta Burleigh, Lady Lee; and the Parkgate estate, 
with the plate, furniture, and effects at his residence to his 
wife, for life. He leaves three tenths of the residue of his 
real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay £2500 per 
annum to his wife, for life, and £220 per annum as she 
shall direct; and on her death one of such tenth parts 
each to his said sons. The other tenth part, on her death, 
and also the remaining six tenths of the residue, are 
to be divided between his six children, Henrietta Beatrix 
Compton-Smith, Josephine Constance Batten, Annora Lee, 
Lennox Bertram Lee, Noel Lee, and Robert Scott Denzill 
Lee; the shares of his daughters and of his son Robert 
Scott Denzill are to be held, upon trust, for them. 

The will (dated Aug. 11, 1892) of Dr. Francis Bisset 
Hawkins, of Lewell Lodge, West Knighton, Dorsetshire, 
and Foxcote, Bournemouth, who died on Dec. 7, was 
proved at the Blandford District Registry on March 18 by 
Edward Wilmot Williams, the executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £133,403. The testator gives 
£300 Two and Three-quarter per Cent. Consols to the 
Dorset County Hospital; £300 of the like Consols to King’s 
College Hospital, to be applied in instituting, or assisting, 
a lying-in or maternity hospital in connection with the 
said hospital; £200 of the like Consols to the Society for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Medical Men in 
London ; Lewell Lodge, with some land, to Colonel Albert 
Williams, R.A. ; and many other legacies. The residue of 
his real and person il estate he leaves to Edward Wilmot 
Williams. 

The will (dated Dec. 16, 1890), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 8, 1894), of Mr. Augustus Henry de Trafford, J.P., 
of Haselour Hall, Tamworth, Staffordshire, who died on 
Jan. 19, was proved at the Lichfield District Registry on 
March 22 by Sigismund Cathcart de Trafford, the nephew, 
Oswald Walmesley, and Mrs. Gertrude Mary de Trafford, 
the widow, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £111,494. The testator gives £1000, an 
annuity of £2000, his jewellery, wines, and consumable 
es, and such of his horses and carriages as she may 
t, to his wife; his residence, Haselour Hall, with the 
irniture and effects, to his wife, for life, and then to his 
m Henry Joseph; the remainder of his real estate to his 
iid son; and one or two other legacies. The residue of 
is personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to provide the 
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The will (dated Feb. 1890), with four codicils 
(dated Sept. 24, 1891; June 22, 1892; Feb. 13, 1893; and 
March 15, 1894), of Mr. Thomas Webber, of 131, Stock- 
well Park Road, who died on March 7, was proved on 
April 9 by Mrs. Matilda Ann Webber, his daughter-in-law, 
Walter Gouldsmith Gribble, and William Oliver, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£102,412. The testator gives £500 to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Bakers; his residence, with the furniture and effects, 
£200, and £300 per annum for life, to his wife, Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Webber; and many legacies to daughters, grand- 
children, and others. He directs the residue of his real 
and personal estate to be divided into thirty parts, six of 
which he leaves to the children of his late son Richard 
Henry; five upon trust for the widow and children of his 
son Thomas Richard William; eight upon trust for his 
daughter Mrs. Kersley and her children; one upon trust 
for the wife and children of his grandson George Webber ; 
two to his grandson Frederick Webber; two upon trust 
for his daughter Mrs. Smith and her children; and three 
of the said thirtieth parts each to his grandsons Charles 
Webber, and Richard Sisley, jun. 

The will (dated Oct. 25, 1881) of Dame 
Elisabeth Anne Shelley, the widow of Sir John Villiers 
Shelley, formerly M.P. for Westminster, of Mares- 
field Park, Sussex, who died on March 15, was proved on 
April 5 by Hervey Charles Pechell, one of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £74,826. 
The testatrix gives pecuniary legacies to relatives and 
friends _in remembrance of her; and the residue of her 
estate and effecis, whether real or personal, to her 
daughter, Mrs. Blanche Henrietta Johnes Pechell, for 
her separate use, absolutely. 

The will (dated Dec. 11, 1876), with six codicils (dated 
Jan. 12, 1883; July 11, 1887; Aug. 21, 1888; Jan. 8 and 
10, 1891; and Noy. 10, 1894), of the Right Hon. Henry 
Austin, Lord Aberdare, G.C.B., of Duffryn, Mountain Ash, 
Glamorganshire, and 39, Prince’s Gardens, South Kens- 
ington, who died on Feb. 25, was proved on April 17 by 
Henry Campbell, Lord Aberdare, the son, and Henry 
Arthur Whateley, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £72,353. The testator 
bequeaths £500 and the wines and consumable stores at his 
town residence to his wife; and a few other legacies. He 
states that he does not exercise the power of appointment 
given to him by the will of his father over the Duffryn 
Aberdare estate, and that in consequence his eldest 
son, Henry Campbell, the present peer, will at his 
death succeed thereto under the said will, “but he 
charges same with £15,000 towards portions for his 
younger children. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves upon trust for his wife for life; and at her 
death to make up the portions of his daughters by both 
marriages, with what they will be entitled to under 
settlement and otherwise, to £8000 each, and the portions 
of his sons by his second marriage, with what they will be 
entitled to under settlements and otherwise, to £10,000 
each. As to the surplus, he gives £10,000 towards payment 
of any charges on the Duffryn Aberdare estate, and then 
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such sums as may be necessary to make up his daughters’ 
portions to £10,000, and his sons’ by his second marriage 
portions to £15,000; the ultimate residue, if any, 1s to go 
to his eldest son. Certain amounts settled on children are 
to be brought into account in calculating their portions. 

The will (dated March 17, 1876), with a codicil (dated 
July 1, 1893), of Mr. George Edward Wood, of Chestnut 
Lodge, Hopton Road, Streatham, who died on Feb. 5, was 
proved on April 4 by Frederick Eastment Cooper, and 
Alfred Wood and Ernest Wood, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £54,867. 
The testator gives £200 to his wife, Mrs. Sarah Wood ; the 
use of his residence, with the furniture and effects, and 
£600 per annum to his wife, for life; Chestnut Lodge. 
subject to the use by his wife, for life, to his daughter 
Edith Wood; a house at Streatham to his daughter Maude 
Thomas; his shares in two colliery companies, in the 
business of G. E. Wood and Sons, and Wood Brothers, in 
steam-ships, all his plant, stock-in-trade, barges, tugs, ete., 
and £1000, subject to the payment thereout of some small 
annuities, to his sons Alfred and Ernest; and many other 
legacies. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
five daughters, Alice Cooper, Emily Anderson, Sophia 
Bailey, Maude Thomas, and Edith Wood for their lives, 
in equal shares, and then to his grandchildren, the children 
of his said daughters, equally. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1879) of the Rev. Charles 
William Boase, Senior Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
who died on March 11, was proved on April 1 by George 
Clement Boase, the brother, one of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £15,451. The testator 
bequeaths his household effects and personal articles to his 
brother George Clement; the residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to his brothers and sisters, George 
Clement Boase, Frederic Boase, Edward Ley  Boase, 
Charlotte Anne Tweedy, and Julia Thomson, in equal 
shares. The shares of his sisters are settled on them. 








There will be added, after May 1, another route to the 
Continent. The London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way intend to develop their present cargo service between 
Newhaven and Caen into a regular passenger line, with 
three sailings each way weekly. Tor this purpose they 
have recently had constructed two twin-screw passenger 
steamers, the Calvados and Trouville, which are fitted with 
every modern improvement conducing to the safety and 
comfort of passengers. The town of Caen, being situated 
in close proximity to Trouville, Bayeux, and other parts of 
Normandy and Brittany not now easily accessible, cannot 
fail to prove a welcome and new centre for tourists. The 
same company announce that they are arranging to run a 
special train from Brighton daily at 10 a.m. to Newhaven 
Harbour in connection with the day express service from 
London to Paris, via Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen, 
arriving in Paris (St. Lazare) at 6.35 p.m. This train will 
return from Newhaven Harbour to Brighton at 5.20 p.im. 
on arrival of the steamer from Dieppe in connection with 
the special express train leaving Paris at 9.30 a.m. 
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MAZAWATTEE TEA. 


“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP.” 


Painting by G. 
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HORSE EXERCISE : 


Royal Letter 


L AT HOME. 


HIGHLY APPROVED OF BY 


H.L.M. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


From whom Messrs. VIGOR have received under Royal Seals 
a most complimentary letter.) 


PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


ADOPTED BY 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON, r-x.c.s., tc. | 


And by leading 1 Physicians. 








Cigors 
Horse-Hetion, 
Saddle 


OR. GEORGE FLEMING, C.D. 


Late President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 

and Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 

to be a most efficient substitute for tho 
live horse. 
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EXERCISE ON “THIS SADDLE | | 
| I Creates Appetite & Cures Dyspepsia, | | 
+] Quickens the Circulation, | 
Stimulates the Liver, ' 
*Mitigates Hysteria & Insomnia, | 
» *Relieves Gout & Rheumatism, | 
é | And Safely Reduces Obesity. | 


} * Chiefly caused by Defective Digestion and Weak 
, Circulation, | 
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The LANCET says: “The expense and difficulty of 
riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


The QUEEN: “Either a strong man can indulge in ° 
violent exercise, or an invalid, a delicate woman, or a 
child may derive benefit from the stimulating action of 
the saddie, without incurring any unnecessary fatigue.’ 


The STANDARD: “Undoubtedly the simplest and 
most economical form for the purpose ever invented.” 






TROT. 


CANTER. The FIELD: ‘‘We have had an opportunity of trying 
one of the Horse Action Saddles, and found it very like 
GALLOP. that of riding on a horse; the same muscles are brought 


into play as when riding.” 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS’ SOLID LEATHER DRESS SUIT CASE. 


Nickel - Mounted Toilet Bottles, 
Cutlery, &c., £12 12s. 


If with Solid Silver Mounts, instead of Nickel, £18 13s. 


66, Cheapside, £.C.; 220, Regent St.; & Queen's Works, Sheffield. 


22 in. Lined Leather, fitted with solid Ebony Brushes, fine 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 


I am writing this in Paris, where I have been for the last 
week, during which I have not seen a single newspaper, 
either in English, French, or any other language until this 
morning; consequently, I am almost entirely ignorant 
with regard to burning questions which may or may not 
have exercised the minds of Europe since I left London. 
Of course, by burning questions I mean political questions. 
But there is no need for my consulting printed sheets to 
arrive at the state of mind of Frenchmen in that respect, 
the rather that these minds seem to be concentrated upon 
one point only—the Egyptian suation, of which I will 
dispose in one line. A war with England in support of 
l’rance’s pseudo rights to dictate to us in the matter of our 
occupation would be the most popular war France has 
undertaken for the last forty-one years, not excepting the 
Franco-German one. 


In justice to the ‘‘ powers that be’ I hasten to add that 
they would fain avoid such a struggle at all cost, just as 
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theatres are crammed from floor to ceiling every night, and 
the Third Republic, which nearly five-and-twenty years 
ago proclaimed. its intention to be virtuous and wise, at 
any rate theatrically, is neither virtuous nor wise, unless 
wisdom consists in being convulsed with laugliter at scenes 
and situations on the stage which in the most corrupt days 
of the Second Empire would not have passed the cen- 
sorship. ‘‘La Duchesse de Ferrare” at the Bouffes 
Parisiennes, and ‘ L’Hétel du Libre-Echange,” at the 
Nouveautés, defy summarising. The ball of the ‘ Reine 
Blanche” during the Second Empire, and on the site of which 
stands the new “‘ Moulin Rouge,” was a Dorcas meeting or 
a penny reading compared with its successor. And I do 
not wish the reader to think me squeamish or strait- 
laced. The fashions, especially as regards the fairer sex, are 
more extravagant than ever; the institution of ‘‘ suppers,” 
which had become almost obsolete except in Carnival time, 
has been revived with a wengeance. Within the last few 
years Bignon’s, Tortoni’s, the Café Riche, Brébant, and two 
or three others, have either disappeared or been transformed 
into so-called brasseries, aiealiy because the Parisians 
felt no longer disposed to pay the exorbitant prices charged 
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ART NOTES. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The ‘‘ Old Society,” as its members love to call it, recognises 
fully that to maintain its position as the exponent of the 
best. style of English water-colour painting, dependence 
must not be placed upon mere technical dexterity. Of this 
quality its members have given ample proof in bygone 
years, and if on the present occasion some still harp upon 
conventional and threadbare themes, there are others who 
can strike a new chord with effect. The most ambitious 
works in the room, and those to which the places of honour 
are assigned, are both figure subjects—Mr. FE. R. Hughes’s 
‘** Bertuccio’s Bride” and Mr. T. M. Rooke’s ‘ Herod’s 
Feast.” In both there are to be found vigorous drawing 
and rich colouring, but neither attuins complete success. 
‘Lhere is a prosaic touch in the rendering of the ‘‘ mysterious 
knight” of Straparola’s story, and the maiden round 
whom the interest really clings occupies a very subordinate 
place in the picture. Mr. Rooke’s shortcomings are 


Napoleon III. would have avoided the Franco-German there. I have been dining and lunching and supping at of different kind. The graceful figure of Ilerodias 
War. They have nothing to gain and a great deal to lose one or two establishments that have remained, and at as dancing is necessarily the central point of interest; 


by such a contest, whatever the upshot of it might be. 
Paradoxical as it may read, a signally successful campaign, 
against no matter whom, would be fraught with consider- 
ably more danger to the nobodies and adventurers who have 
lorded it over France especially during the last ten years than 
an unsuccessful one. Failure would at its worst only affect 
the Ministry in power at the time of that failure ; it would 
not affect the existence of the Republic itself, for the simple 
reason that there is no one to make a clean sweep of it as 
Napoleon I. made a clean sweep of the First Republic on 
the 18th Brumaire; as Louis Philippe allowed Thiers, 
Lafitte, Lafayette, and Talleyrand to make a clean sweep 
of the Bourbon monarchy in 1830; as Lamartine and his 
coadjutors made a clean sweep of the Orléans régime in 
1848 ; as Louis Napoleon made aclean sweep of the Second 

tepublie on Dee. 2, 1851; as Gambetta and Favre made < 
clean sweep of the Second Empire on Sept. 4, 1870. 


I repeat, there is no one. Neither the Duc d'Orléans 
nor Prince Victor Napoleon could do it if they were in 
France; and, in the event of a war, an even more stringent 
watch would be kept upon their movements than at present. 
But a general, flushed with success, might and could do it. 
Mind, I say might and could; I do not say would. And 
the spectre of a successful general haunts the imagination 
of the shining lights both of the Palais Bourbon and the 
Luxembourg, for they know that a dictatorship would put 
an end to their fattening and battening. ‘Such is the 
situation in France as far as England is concerned; and 
though I do not pretend to be a Nestor, a Mentor, and 
least of all a prophet, I felt that I might do worse than 
devote a few lines to the subject. 


Meanwhile Paris looks very happy, though the happi- 
ness may be more apparent than real. Nearly all the 


many that have sprung up. I will not particularise the 
charge. A little story which was told me will do instead. 
Two reigning Sovereigns—one very young and the other 
by no means young—entertained a few friends at one of 
those fashionable restaurants a little while ago. The enter- 
tainments followed one:another at a few weeks’ interval. 
In both cases the proprietor expressed the hope of soon 
seeing his royal guests again. ‘though they knew not of 
one another, they gave the same answer: “I am afraid 
not, unless my Civil List is increased.” 








In the place of Sir Edward H. Bunbury, who recently 
died, the committee of the London Library has asked Mr. 
Herbert Spencer to be a vice-president of that institution. 
The library has been established for fifty-four years, and 
Mr. Gladstone is one of those whose connection with it 
dates back to the commencement. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has also long been a member. 

The Crystal Palace Concert season came to an end on 
Saturday, April 20, Mr. Manns conducting on the occasion 
with his customary skill. It has been unfortunate that 
that conductor's illness deprived us of his powerful 
attraction during a great part of the season; for there 
can be no doubt that it is Mr. Manns who makes these 
concerts the fine musical feasts they undoubtedly are. 
Still, we are so pleased to see him well again that we even 
forgive him for having been so inconsiderate as to be ill. 
The last concert was distinguished not so much for the 
interest of its programme as for the skilfulness with 
which it was played. Madame Belle Cole sang effectively 
(if somewhat exaggeratedly) a Goring Thomas and a 
Weber; Mr. W. Squire, as solo violoncellist, showed skill 
and musicianly sentiment; and the whole concluded with 
a good performance of Schubert's Ninth Symphony. 
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“Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.” 
But the REAL THING is what we all prefer. 
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but the eye is distracted from her by the elaborate care 
bestowed, not always wisely, upon the group of assembled 
spectators. Mr. Rooke is admirable in painting all matters 
of detail, but a subject such as this requires a more flowing 
brush than he has at his disposal. Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s 
delicate treatment of ‘‘ A Real Princess” (178), from Hans 
Andersen’s story, 1s more adequate and sympathetic than 
either of the two previously named pictures; and ‘ The 
Marsh King’s Daughter” (138), by the same artist, is a 
carefully executed study of the female figure.. In a very 
different style is Mr. George Clausen’s contribution, ‘‘ The 
Reapers”? (17), conceived and executed in the spirit of 
Millet, and at the same time paying a more healthy 
tribute to the dignity of toil than the weary and neglected 
Trench painter could conceive. 


Among the landscape-painters, the friendly rivalry 
between Mr. A. W. Hunt, Mr. Albert Goodwin, and 
Mr. Matthew Hale is well maintained, and each gives 
proof of his poetic feeling and delicate sensibility to effgcts 
of light. Mr. Hunt breaks new ground in his two views 
of the Parthenon, of which he appreciates the desolate 
majesty and austere beauty ; but we are more familiar with 
his treatment of the sea-rack of the north-eastern coast 
in his study of ** Holy Island”’ (23), and the suffused sunlight 
of such spots as ** Tangley Manor” (187), one of the few 
old moat-surrounded fortified farm-houses which time has 
spared. Mr. Albert Goodwin has adopted a new style of 
work in his sharply accentuated treatment of ‘* Lincoln” 
(15) and * Bristol Quay” (19); but in ‘*Sienna’’ (112) and 
**Tucerne” (189) we find him blending his bright colours 
with dazzling effect. Mr. Hale has seldom painted 
anything so fine and impressive as his ‘* Bristol Cathedral” 
119), standing out against the e eaing sky; while for 
more imaginative work his ‘‘ Sumiise”’ (94) over the seca 
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s0 MURATTI’S CIGARETTES are guaranteed 
Manufactured from the choicest growths of Turkish 
Tobacco, and are acknowledged by connoisseurs to be 
|the finest in the market. 





It is a fact that very few persons can distinguish between the real and the imitation, 
that cheap and inferior qualities of Ladder Tape are often bought as the BEST. 

The only safeguard is to insist upon seeing the name “*CARR’S,” 
which is stamped on one of the interwoven cross-straps once in every yard of CARR’S 


PATENT LADDER TAPES. 
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HE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


We gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 
NOBILI TW OF" LZL.ITE*E.. 


‘*Who best can suffer, best can do.”’—MILTON. What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life? 


“Were Lasked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; what alone enables us to draw a just moral from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason ; 
what gives the firmest strength to our religion; what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul—I would answer, with Lassus, it is ‘ EX PERIENCE,’ ”’—Lorp Lytron. 
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ase GN. FROM THE LATE REV. J. W. NEIL, 
; Holy Trinity Church, North Shields. 


‘‘ Dear Sir,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I can have no 
hesitation in giving you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by 
the want of vigorous health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its 
concomitant bilious headache affect him that he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, 
and to be most sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it 
probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also, to my knowledge, consulting very eminent members of the faculty, fre- 
quently even going to town for that purpose. By the use of your simple ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ however, he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted; he has never had a headache or constipation since 
he commenced to use it about six months ago, and can partake of his food in such a hearty manner as 
to afford, as you may imagine, great satisfaction to himself and friends. There are others known to 
me to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various kinds of complaints that I think you may 
well extend its use, both for your own interest and pro bono publico. 1 find myself that it makes a very 
refreshing and exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“To J. C. ENO, Esq. “ay. Ws Bees” 
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[NFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS, SCARLET FEVER, PYAMIA, ERYSIPELAS, 

MEASLES, GANGRENE, and almost every mentionable Disease. ‘I have been a nurse for 
upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases of scarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, 
gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable Disease. During the whole time I have not been ill 
myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 
which has kept my blocd in a pure state. I recommend it to all my patients during convalescence. 
Its value as a means of health cannot be over-estimated.”’ 

** April 21, 1894. ‘*A ProressionaL Nurse.’ 
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BNO'’s “ FRUIT SALT” assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS 

by Natural Means ; thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. 
The Foundation of GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, &c. It is impossible to overstate its great value. 
THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage cf a disease, it has in 
innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY 
OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 


Y 


The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


— - 


CAUTION.—Examine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked BNO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless and occasionally poisonous imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3090 Illustrations) Post Free. 








Ornament, set with Choice 


Brilliants, £52 10s. 


es SPECIAL, — The Association of Diam sd Nerchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold 
having cus'omers whe prefer Seevy ‘hand (rtieles. This has been a successful department with the Association many years. Anything sent to the m receives attention by return of pos! 


“| New Arrow and Tie Brooch, or Hair 
“ 2 





Diamond Tiaras, 
forming Necklets, 
from flo to 
£1000, ip stock 


SPECIALITY, 
















A moat charming and 
brittiant effect ia pro- 
duced by the oscillating 
motion caused by this 
ornament being mounted 

on a epival spring 





New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 

and l whole Pearl, £4 48, Bracelet to match, 

\ £5 5s. A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, 
without Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. 






New Diamond 
Iyrooch, whole Peart 
Centre Ruby or Sapphire 
Ends, £3 15s. 





New Double - Heart 
Brooch, containing 
oo Rubies or Eh. 
phires and 27 Bril- - ; 
liants, Stones set ow Reet . 
transparent, £5 5s. BKrilliants 
and 1 wate Feat. 
77s. Same trooch. 
£ with 18 Rose 
Diamonds & 











New Scarf-Pin, 
St« 











mare 
Diamonds, . 

Sapphires and Dia- 

monds, sane price 






New Dia-¥/ mond Star 
Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hair Ornament, £5; 







New Registered Pattern Ornament, composed of the finest 







double-cut White Brilliants, £52 10s. Forms Brooch, Comb, Schon @ > Pe . 
or Hair Ornament. A most charming and brilliant effect is pro- pe 2 iy dd wn baa. J whole 
duced by the oscillating motion caused by the ornament being 4 variety of larger size & Pearl,£44s. 
mounted on a@ spiral spring. Stars in Stock. Ls) SP 
: >, 









Fine Diamond Brooch or Pendant, £35, 
Forms also Hair Ornament. 






Regd. No. 243,500 






Ornament, forms 
Comb, £52 10s. 


New Diamond Head 
____ also Brooch or 






















mt ae New Diamond Pike Scarf-Pin, j¢., . 7 at os . 

a = Solid oy! Safety Pin Brooches, head and fins er ET true tally aes Seth. seen 

. this size, 3s, 6d,; larger, 4s, 6d. to nature, 5s. parts Tie. Set with choice 

New Best Gold Bracelet, 5s. 6d..and 7s. 6d. Same ip Silver, Perch, Salmon, Salmon Trout, peas oy Weich £10 Ie 

liants and 3 Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d, Is., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d. cach. Smailer and Trout same price. Brooch, best gold » E10 ie, 
size in Goid, 2g, New Tie Brooch, containing Tie to match Watch, £110s 


44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 
New Ruby and Diamond 
Pendant, containing 23 
Diamonds and 1 Ruby, 
£ 5s.; or with Dia- 4 
mond centre, £6 15s. 

£12 15s. 
15 15s.. £25 10s., and 
£35 19. 
Tear! F 


Lady's l4in. Morocco Leather 
Dressing-Bag, centre to lift 
out. Sterling Silver-mounted 
Fittings— Ebony Brushes, 
£4 10s,; Ivory Brushes, £5 
\ (21 pieces). Before buying a 
Dressing-Bag please write 
for our Illustrated List, post 
free, and compare prices. 
Special Designs & Estimates 
on application, Admitted to 
be the best value possible. 









New Moonstone 
interchangeable 
and Brooch 







eS containing 13 Bril- 


New Signal Scarf- os. 

Vin, best Gold ~ 

Flags, beantifally 18-ct cs ? 
enamelled in 7 4 ” ps Age 

« polowrs, £1 5s. “er Ball 9 Me ey 
et us keep to- deg Ai eo Ap 

gether for mutual — 7 SAE a 
protection.” 156 Ls 

Any signals jute . Fine Brilliant Half- 

ag A Hoop Ring, 18 ct., 








ad Necklace for 





enamelled on . Best Gold Scarf Gold Mount, £33 15s. 


Match-boxes. 7s, 6d. 
Size, 5g, 


above, £5 5s. 












in, 
Smalle Pin, 178, 6d. ; 
oF ; ae Illustrated List of Coaching Illustrated List 





18- 3 
Golf, Nautical, Polo, and real Pen ne: 
Sporting Jewellery postfree.| £1 7s. 6d, 15-carat, 

lighter make, 17s, 6d. 
























18-carat Gold Ring, 

. .l+-carat, 

lighter make, 
£1 1s. 








quarter chiming 
Grandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
















prices. 
From £27 10s. 
Wedding 
Gifts or present- 
ations they are 
admittedly one 
of the most use- 
ful & recherche 
presents. 
Makers of the 


New Double Heart and Ribbon Bar Brooch, 
containing 31 Brilliants and1 Pearl. Stones 
set transparent, £5 15s. 





New Diamond Brooch, Centres of Hearts. Rubies 
or Sapphires, whole Pearl ends, £4 4s, 


Diamond Partridge 
Scarf-Pin, 4 4s. 
All Gold, £1 15s. 


Diamond Tie 
i Pheasant, Grouse, 


Scarf Pin, 
£2 2s. 






{ 
solid Gold, 
Ruby Eyes, 
an” 


















































Lighter makes from 9s, 64, Duck. Same Prices. ee lige Fs =s 
New Brooch, Registered Design.  Brilliants New Pattern Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, Smaller size, £3 3s. pole, ’ Victoria, $ Z 
and Rubies, or Sapphires, £5 15s. 2 whole Pearls, : pease and 7 Rose Bailey's, and + 
p Ry ens ¢ Diamonds, 5s. - Savoy Hotels. 5 o3 
ee oy io dfoon New Moon Brooch, containing 25 choice White ¢ ana 
. . Brilliants, £21, Smaller size, £1510s, Same Brooch, New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 8 zo 
in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s. ba Et Diamonds, £5, Six 
d All Rose Diamonds, £4. 4=5 
Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- monte, & 32? 
ing 3% Brilliants, no Roses; forms also : 32 = 
Brooch or Hairpin; Stones set trans- rh F>2 
parent, £17 15s, An Oval Pendant, eTPT ‘ f 2 + ss ; “sf y BG a 
same pattern, same price. tot il ne “ S52 
= et 
THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. SEs 
Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.’ > & 
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and ** Ben Eagh” (107) from the shores of Loch Maree will 
confirm the high opinion in which he is rightly held. 


It is interesting to compare Mr. J. W. North’s own 
work as shown in ‘‘The Mill Pool” (87), with Professor 
Ilerkomer’s imitation of, or tribute to, its qualities in ‘* The 
Golden Rill” (29), which, but for thé hase excellently 
devised female figures, might have passed for Mr. North’s 
own work. Professor Herkomer sends also two small 
portraits of brother Academicians—Mr. H. Armstead (210) 
and Mr. Onslow Ford (204)—-painted with almost miniature 
delicacy, but he seems to have failed to seize the most 
distinctive characteristic of Mr. Onslow Ford’s face. 
Among the other pictures which deserve special notice and 
praise should be mentioned Sir Francis Powell’s ‘‘ Spring- 
time in Essex” (110), Mr. Walter Field’s ‘St. Patrick’s 
Stream” (133), bright with the blossoms of the water 
ranunculus, Mr. Robert Allan’s *‘ Sunny Afternoon” (131) 
and ** Montrose Harbour” (62), broadly and vigorously 
painted, and Mr. Arthur Melville’s ‘* Venice ” (20), by night, 
as seen from a gondola lighted up with Japanese lanterns 
a marvellously clever bit of painting, but scarcely in 
harmony with the sedate work around it. Mr. Clarence 
Whaite, Mr. Herbert Marshall, Mrs. Allingham, and 
Miss Martineau are also among those who, as usual, add 
distinction to the exhibitions of the Old Society. 





The Library Committee of the Corporation of the City 
of London may be honestly congratulated on the fourth 
Loan Collection which they have brought together at the 








Guildhall. At the same time the liberality of the owners 
of so many important pictures must be recognised, for to 
judge by the statistics given, these Guildhall exhibitions, 
which are open free, have been the source of enjoyment 
to many thousands of visitors. The collection includes 


pictures by both ancient and modern masters, and no’ 


pains have been spared to obtain the best specimens. The 
‘**Child Holding an Apple” by Cesar von Everdingen, 
the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” by Jan van Ravesteijn, the 
‘** Violoncello - Player” by Metsu, and the ‘ Portrait 
of an Ecclesiastic” by Nicolas Maas are as fine 
instances of their respective painters as could well be 
found in this country; and there are a score of others 
of equal interest and value, The modern English 
school is not less creditably represented; but there 
is something melancholy in noticing how feebly some 
artists have sustained the promise which their earlier works 
gave. On this point, however, it is not necessary to insist, 
but the fact is plainly enforced by some of the pictures on 
the walls. Among the more noteworthy works are Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s ‘* Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana,” one of his 
noblest conceptions; Mr. Henry Wallis’s ‘* Death of Chat- 
terton ’’—as fresh as when it was painted forty years ago; 
Fred Walker's + fitesheonin - Gadbewens” the subject of 
much controversy; G. H. Mason’s ‘ Unwilling Play- 
mate”; Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘ Moorish Garden,” 
painted one-and-twenty years ago, which may now be 
compared with his recent ‘‘ Garden of the Hesperides ” 

Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ Scapegoat ’—his most powerful if not 
his most attractive picture; and Rossetti’s ‘* Proserpine ’”’— 


pronounced by himself to be ‘*the very flower of his work” ; 
and to come to the most modern of all—at least in feeling 
and treatment—Mr. Lavery’s ‘‘ Ariadne” and Mr, Fran 

Bramley’s ‘‘ Saved.” These, however, are but a few out of 


the collection of the masterpieces brought together at 


Guildhall. 


While in this country not-a few persons speaking with 
authority have advocated the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, our French neighbours have long agitated 
for a nearer approach to our system in the administration 
of the national picture collections. The first step in this 
direction has at length been achieved, and in future the 
four great art galleries of France—the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, the Cluny Museum, and the Versailles 
Gallery—will have a specific sum set apart for purchases, to 
be made on the authority of the directors of the galleries, 
and without special intervention of the Minister. The build- 
ings will be placed under the charge of the Ministry of 
Public Works. This important change in the administration 
of the French galleries is primarily due to M. Lockroy, who 
has paid several visits to this country in order to study the 
working of our system from a financial and an administra- 
tive point of view. There are, of course, misgivings on 
the part of some grumblers lest the annual credits set 
apart for the various museums should prove insufficient to 
meet the requirements of the directors in the event of the 
dispersal of any important private collection. But, as with 
us on such occasions, the State will doubtless prove tract- 
able and the State purse available. 
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Cure For 
Indigestion. 


eho 








If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is 
supplied as “* HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
the cost of which wiil be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘‘ Hovis” do so for 


their own profit. Beware! 





Supplied to the 


Royal Family 
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QUEEN and 


“The Oldest, »° Purest, »° Best.” 


JOHN ROBERTSON & SON'S 


Dundee «*« 
* * * Whisky 








| 


J. FR. D. 


“A A 


J.FR.D. 


EXTRA QUALITY. 


SOC CCOCOOOOS 








‘The Choicest Product of Scotland.” 


It is the Finest and Mellowest Scotch Whisky that can 
be procured, and is always Consistent in Quality. 











SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. AT ALL BARS. 
BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


AT ALL STORES. 








London Offices + Gt. re ower St., F.C. 











Ice “NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”’’—vondon Medicat recora. 


This Food, which contains the active and nutritive constituents of pure Malt in a soluble form, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





err _ 
_— 


new waaeben. 





: ‘“‘It is excellent in 


quality and flavour. 


The Lancet. 


Infants’ Food. 








An improves fore of the fants Foot 
owrqgaaty recommentes by the defrost 


Allen & Hanburys, 


LONDON 














l the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is required for 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which 


| needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. 





Sold everywhere in 6d., Is., 2S., 5S., ‘and tos. tins. 
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, Shaving |} 
Soaps. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET—6 d. 
ROUND IN FORM—ENOUCH FOR A YEAR, 


| havin 
Ss a 


has been our specialty for| 
over 50 years—and the}j 
subject of easy plcasur- 
able shaving—has been 
our study constantly. I 


So far as we know—we are 
the only house in the world | 
—making a specialty of 
this single item, and de- 
voting a large plant exclu- 
sively to its manufacture. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
are used to-day in every| 
English speaking country) 
onthe globe. Zhe lather 
never dries on the face. 


Used exclusively at ‘‘Truefitts"—Bond St. | 
Recently favorably mentioned by the jij 
Rt. HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE. | 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks—1/— || 
Williams’ Shaving Tablets—G d. 


Sold by Chemists—Hairdressers and |i} 
Perfumers, or mailed to any address on ||} 
receipt of price in stamps, by THE J. 
WILLIAMS'CO.. 64 Great Russell Street, | 

| London, W.C. 








The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 





Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Doutbiec 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, Portat ility, 
First-Class Workmanship, 

Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 

Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 


Send for Iliustrated Price List. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
| 115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
‘Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘“Kodal:.”) 


Rowland’ 


Qdonto 


Is the hest Toorn-Powprr: whitens the teeth and prevents decay. 
An antiseptic preservative and aromatic dentifrice, which whitens 
the teeth, pre vents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath, It 
contains no mineral acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents 
keeps the mouth, gums, and teeth free from the unhealthy action 
of germs in organic matter between the teeth, and is the mo vst 
wholesome too th: poune for smokers. Ask anywhere for RowLanps' 
2s. Od. per box 


IDONTO, 


FEN ER OVENDENS Faigoas STE, 
Rr 





SONS 











They will not entangle or break the ‘Hair, Are effective 
“ and require no ell to use, Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers, 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS now being sold by 
hg and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNnDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., Axp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 
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NEW SPRING SILKS— 


FOR YOUNG 


LADIES’ 


WEAR 


AND FOR BLO U SES 








BENGALINE POINTILLE 


In all Art Shades, 2s. 11jd. per yard. 


CHINE & EMBROIDERED GLACE | 


2s. 11d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. 





PA TVOBRNS ER HE. 





PETER ROBINSON 


OXFORD SsT. 








LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
‘ 7 . * T i was Al rn iv 
] RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Alco Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
| Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
| Pullman roy Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
EVERY WEEKDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria 10 a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car 
EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
from Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction ; 
from London Bridge 9.30 a.m. and i2 noon, calling at East Croydon. 
roa 10s. 6d.. including admission to Aquarium and Royal I’ avilion. 


VERY SUNDAY Cheap First-Class y Tickets to Brighton, 


eum Victoria at 10.454.m. and 12.15p.m. Fare 10s. 
WEEK-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
Fares, 148., 88. 6d., 6s. 4d. 


and Sunday to Tuesday. 


\ ’ ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 

from Victoria every Weekday 10 a.m., every Sun day 10.45 

a.m. Fare, ge go Pullman Car between Victoria aud Brighton, 
veare . 6d., Sundays, 13s. 

VEI RY ait RDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 


Fa 
K- END ( HE AP RETURN i hg en 


14oa. m. 
WEE Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, I4s., 9s. 6d 
ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, and EAST- 


J 


BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday 


From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., aud 3.27 p.m., also 
4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 
‘rom London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 
5.5 
WEE K-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Monday by certain Trains only. To ~~ and 


St. Leonards, 188., 138., 98. To Eastbourne, 16s., 118, 6d.. 
YARIS. —SHORTEST & CHEAPEST R OU TE, 
throngh the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Daris 
terminus (St. Lazare) near the Madeleine. F<¥2 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3) Paris to London (1 & 2) (1, 2, 3) 


Two 


London to 


a.m. p.m™me | a.m. p.m. 
Victoria -- dep. 9.0 8 | Paris dep. 9.30 9.0 
London Bric ige » 9=0 901 p.m. a.m, 
P m. a.m Look nie mee arr. 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 6. x0 ictoria 7.0 740 
~"Fares—Single First, PAs 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third. 18s. Td. 
Return : First, £88, 3d. ; Second, 42s. 3d. ; Third, 33s. 34 


Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 

BRIGHTON AND PARIS.—In connection with the above Day 
Express Service, on and from May 1 a Special Train will leave 
Isrighton 10 a.m. daily for Newhaven Harbour. 








Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


“Tr.OUIS” 


VELVETEEMN 


TO 
THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


(AEN, for NORMANDY and BRITTANY, 
vid Newhaven and Ouis .— The only Direct Route. 
Commencing May 1. iree Passenger Servic Weekly. From 
London every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. From Caen every 
me mday, Wednesday, and Friday. Fares—Single, First , 25s. ; Second 
2 Third, 138. Return, 1 Week, 30s., 25s.. 2 Months, 38 
i sae. 


| kes Full Particulars see Time Books and Hand- 

» be obtained at the Stations, and at the following 
»btained: West-End 
1 Hotel Buildings ; 
rphill; 


where Tickets may also be 
28, Regent Street, and 8, Gra 
;, Arthur Street East, and Hays’ Agency, C+ 

















FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of ail Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Dottie. 








Free from 
Mercury. 









FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 


ETC. 








INDIGESTION, 





In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Of Vegetable 





Drugs. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the- ~way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not died out * 



















Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary seal General Manager. 


M ON T E } A 


WINTER SEASON, 


nm b @, 


Asa WINTER RESORT Monaco occupies the first place ame ne 
the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border 

its climate, its numerous attractions, and the ‘el 
has to offer to its guests, w aie make it to-day the rendezvous of the 
aristocratic world, the spot most frequented by travellers in 
Europe —in short, Monac« aad M mite ( arloenjoy a perpetual spring. 





ant pleasures it 





The Principality has a tro ypical vegetation, yet the summer heat 
is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


Hotels are grand 


mnfortable 
of our 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are c 
villas and apartments replete with every comfort, as in some 
own places of summer resort in a E ngland, 


Monte Carlo has other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn- 
tennis, pigeon-shooting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 
amusements; besides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
marvellously fine climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown. 

Visitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day ora few 
hours, find themselves in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 
fold delight. Breaktasting or dining at one of the renowned 
e ‘tablishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland, 
at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
there dues not exist. 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in the 
beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special fascination 
and attractions—not only by the tav« ured ¢ limateand by the inviting 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every kind for relief in cases of 
illness or disease, or for the restoration of health. 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 


NORWAY, 1895 


JfORTN IGHTLY YACHTING CRUISES 
By the fast Ocean Steam Yachts 
“MIDNIGHT SUN” ano “ NORSE KING.’ 

From NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE every Saturday, at 7.30 p.m, 
Fares from Twelve Guineas, including every m« odern co nve nience 
and luxury. 

Write for Itineraries : 
‘.and H. JURGENSON, 4, Lombard Stre Newe astle- -on-Tyne, 
"1K on HOPE, and Co., Baltic Chambers, Newcast le- om: Tyne. 
AS. J. BALLANTINE, 134. St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 





MERRYWEATHERS’ 
“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“The Times” says: “A Practical Pamphlet.” 
MERRY WEATHER . 
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|wE RAY WEATHER) 
LONDON. 
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NDING WATER 
AND Borne WELLS. 


} Gearep Manvat Pump Fi 
ror Hien Lirrs. 
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} LMERAY WEATHER, ~ we sonoen l n 
Evectric PUMPING BY Mennyw Rares’ IMPROVED 
DyNAMO AND TURBINE. LTER. 

| Call or Write: 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


60 GOLD MEDALS. 


Established 202 Years. 
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OBITUARY. sheds secretary to Sir Michael Hick Hicks-Beach. and heir- applause has been unstinted and even generous. We may 
Sir Robert George Crookshank Hamilton, Chairman of the presumptive to Viscount Charlemont, on April 15, aged have our own opinion upon the delights of translated 
29 wakes fifty-four. English opera, but we should be churlish to refuse praise 
Board of Customs, on April 22, aged fifty-eight. 2 <u 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Matheson, R.E., who had Herr E. L. Behrens, Principal of the well - known ere praise is due. A few—a very few—prominent 
recently resigned his appointment as Assistant Inspector- Hamburg Bank, on April 18, aged seventy. singers have combined in the support of this season's 
Generel of Portihcations at Headquarters, on April 13, Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., for many years Director of prestige; and they have done their business, under the 
1 fiftv-o the Nutional Portrait Gallery, on April 19, aged seventy- circumstances, uncommonly well. Madame Fanny Moody 
*e°Th Rey. Ri hard Joynes, who was Rural Dean of four. and Mdlle. Pauline Joran have both been excellent, so far 
St. Ouythe, recently, aged avvenky- six. Comte Leopold Hugo, nephew of the French novelist 4 necessity — - the + e ptm eg Mr. Charles 
Mr. Joseph Mitchel, J.P., who was twice president of and post, on Apes 90, agad ainkyoe einstabind: Miss Palliser’ s pe nan 0 leae areful ana 
the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers, on April 18. hostousiy conscientious; and though Mdlle. Joran’s 
Mr. Alfred Eades, the Queen’s Home Service Messenger, The Drury Lane opera season (in English) has so far, Nedda perhaps lacked strength, the beauty of her manner 
on April 18. it must be frankly confessed, been a popular and consider- is undeniable. The choruses are decently rehearsed, and 
The Hon. Marcus P. F. Caulfield, C.B., formerly able success. The house has been crowded, and the the orchestra is particularly good. 














) ASON & HAMLIN 
DEATH. M: AMERICAN ORGA 
On April 6, at Liatorp, near Helsingborg, Sweden, | The Best, Most Durable, and Artistic ibe © World Produces 
Madame Mary de Virgin, wife of Admiral de Virgin, Royal MAsSoN & HAMLIN 
Swedish Navy, daughter of the late Dr. James Scott, | 4 AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Sut Rees to 


Colonial Surgeon, Hobart, Tasmania, aged 69 years 2 months. | 
Her Majesty the QUEEN 
H.I.M. the ape 


‘EUM.—KING ARTHUR.| M. the FREDERICK. 
me ERY NIGHT until a. AY 3, at Eight o'clock. N PE. So Bosker ssof YORK. 
KING ARTHUR, J. Comyns Carr. ASON AMLID 
Mr. Irving, Miss Genevieve Ward. and Miss Ellen Terry. M A & AIEERICAN ORGANS 
MATINEES of KING ARTHUR, Wednesday. May 8, Saturday, 7 d aR a So tGANS., 
May 11, Wednesday, May 15, Saturday, May 18, at Two o'clock Windsor Castle ) Westminster Abbe) 
ir. lrving end Mies Rilew Terry. , Marlborough Houce, | Exeter Hall, " 
On SATURDAY NIGHT. May 4, Mr. Coran Doyle's One-Act Be James's Hall, Theatres Hoval, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, &c. 


ray A STORY OF WATERLOO, together with DON at cACa 
new One-Act Play by the late W. G. Wills. receded by | ~ 
HYGONES, by A. W Pinero. These Plays can only be represented M: ASON & HAMLIN 
ed number of nights, as before the season closes the AMERICAN ORGANS 
g plays of the Lyceum Répertoire will be given ; ‘' Macbet The LISZT MODEL, as used by the Ablé Lisct 
ear,” * Becket. The Merchant of Venice,” “ Much Ado The SANKEY MODEL. as used by Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 
The ¢ SHANG EL ORGAN 


thing * Louis XI “ The ly “0s Mail, “ The Be 3 
I ‘Nance Oldfield, Fanst, The Corsics Specially prorens > r Small Churches and Chapels, 
—Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily 10 to 5, and during PORTABLE MODEI 
mance. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.—LYCCUM. 3 Specially des igned fo v Travellers, Missic maries, &c., 
_ ** fe hl * fe bl nl . 9 Th QUEEN'S MODEL 
T ERRY’S THEATRE.— Sole Propni or, Por ¢ namber x usic, Drawing-roo m use, &¢ 
EDW AnD TERUY. sali MAson & HAMLIN 
- "ASSPOR rT | - AMERICAN ORGANS 
Every Evening, ot 9. Misses | From Six to Three Hundred Pounds. 
Kate Tully, Grace Lane, and | 1 Catalogues free on application 
: \pAses & HAMLIN 


Yorke Stephens, Alfred Maltby, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


1B ephen ‘ 
rann Ie n cely_ Rich 
sertrude Kingstor Me 
mpton € Johr ckay, ( ecil Ramsey Roland Atwood, i 
ichard Blunt, and = and I agg tty atl Libraries, a R | Awarded the Highest Honours at all Exhibitions 
ALY T THE ATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 4 METLER & CO. (Ltd.), 
: Great Marlborough Street, London, W 

















le Lessee and Manager. Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. EVERY 

NG at $9, AN ARTIST'S MODEL. Preceded at 8 by Established over a Century 
R FOR TWO MATINES EVERY SATI RDAY at 2.30. Manufacturers and Lmporters of Musical Instruments 
a of all kinds, and Music Publishers. 


OORE ND BURGESS MINSTRELS, \ASoN & HAMLIN 


ae. HALI PICe Al LLY. Nig at 4 AMERK AB ORGARS, 
and MAI INE ES | n MON ) ; _ I DNESD Se vd 256 to 264 REGENT ST As well as Metzler’s other ‘Specialit ies, can be procured from the 
: ge 220. Ex h r y ] New Holiday 9 > chief Music-Sellers and Musical Jactrument Dealers in Great 
! Prices 5s., 3s an ings at Tree's. Britain and Irelan 
Gene ul Mat ger ze. Lawrence Broven 
, : _E’S SALE OF PIANOS 
LAG St. James’s P: Ss ] ALMAINE’S $ sE ANOS, 
N AG ‘AR: A sw AL L, St. Jame : ark Station, ) ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 

* REA! _ FE SKATING. | ce Iw i a... ‘ Genes. sor Paria terms, approval, carriage free 

Daily ~ c t * Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3 23 fg rnineas, | ¢ lass i, MB guineas, 

Class 1, 17 guineas. | ¢ dase, 














ei TICE ‘ 9 
. » . lass 2, 20 guineas. | Clas 
THE OORNHILL ee ARI) for MAY for na ’ . ‘ ef ‘TP! aa . , ‘ , 
MES HUMPHREY WARD'S S EW STORY ce LLE son HERALDI( OFFICE | ] RINSMEAD PIANOS American penne by the les ne, roms #0 gninens 
, d Established | h sf & contuny).— Searches ond Authonti Are esteemed for their snperior excellence in every part, ATI Sian thein aales tf aus of & Likes alee bo taken, Ta 
THE BACKW TER “BY James PAYN ting Family Arms aud Pedigrees. Crest and | the materials used in the construction of a perfect pianoforte should | trations and particnlars pe ‘ I. D'ALMAINE and CO 
N Serie s engraved in Modern | be of the best and most durable, as is the case with the Brinsmead Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Vavement, Et Open till 7 





w Re tours, Te. aif aoe 
’ . > ae vd Medi ] leraldic Seal Engr | tested by continued popularity and uninterrupted universal demand i 5. 
HE COR S H IL L “Mt AG. AZ I N E Tor U as ati » ADDR ESSES ON Ag LELUM from all classes, in the face of, and not impaired by, the most Gatneday 
THE RY OF BEsstk TRELI ‘ 
ining oe Oo ; COSTRE re tts px ».—25, Cranbourn Stre London, W.C. aggressive competition 
Ward. s¢ Il — THE specially appointed Makers to T.R.U. the Prire> and Princess ~) OHN WALKE RB, wed ATCH and CLOCK 
l A 


I NICHOTAS TN ENGLAND ‘ER ewravEn 7 warseree: | of Wales ER 
hk ‘ _— a ales. 

ong Ph nan, Ch XIII . BACK: ( RESTED | ST ATIONE RY.— CULLETON’S Santen ef Montes. Meierous Gold Mates 77, CORNHILL, and 29, REGENT STREET 

WATER OF LIFE. by Jam bes Se BRINSMEAD PIANOS ‘The Cornhill,” Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever. Watch, with 

V. chape VIX. Ai RESERVATION, by I O. Prowse, Book | Bvvel a ee in culonr © est. or with Monogram, Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY ie ta Chime Cocoa gel ait 

r charge r vi teel rnet * 2. and 2 omuae Stuaet - on | £10 las. Chime Clocks in great variety 

18, 20, and 22. Wigmure Street, London, V i Fr | ustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices. sent free 


15, Waterloo Place ladies", Se. Weal San tendon ae ecimens free. . DP r : re 
yy HN BROADWOOD and SONS. POOPING COUGH 


- “= a CULLETON. - Cranbourn Street mdon, W.4 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the THREE YI ARS’ SYSTEM CROUP. 


vo, pp. 24 
ORSES ILI AND Ww E L L. Hommopatisk 0 ’ ( N 
, sku SAL é Vianos exchanged 
FLORES IT AND, WELL. , Homeopathic QRIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES. pee oor a yi: ee 
‘ ning “Ine ne in ty . Ss Muw 1 — 7 ‘ JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
4 < . ey 4 The p GARONNE, 3876 tons registe ow on a¢ se to . . " ~ 
RELY : Di: SEAS E fkeAteD 'HOMCBOPATH: the MED Tre ANEAN and ADRIATIC,. will Jeave VENICE Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Cirens). London. W ‘HE celebrated’ effectual cure without 
a eee ee 2 agg en ' if for TRIESTE. RAGUSA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILIPPE- . _— a os aoa. if val edicin Sole 
; bres and Co. een A ALG IERS, and GIBRALTAR. arriving at Ls von m, May 2. | 4 IMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. kDW alt RDS and SON. 17, Queen Victo 
,, Passengers embarking at a sho .~ a, ain do ¥ n . jater Thomas Octzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinetly | names are engraved on the Government Stamp 
> TpLr A 5 < y &. clu £ 38 pretco«mal the Ts are oforte facturers o dt t Sold bv "he sta ‘vice 4s. per 
(Gs OL DE NT -HAIB.- Robare’ 8 Al Kt EOL INE Railws et fre ond ~ t > Von nice “7 Gola - - z | ogee + — ee re = ail — ood 
Warres ceomtieee geen sel o much admired. | | 5! jand, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot aud Cold Baths 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. W. | TINA YLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
ur uted erte irmiess t i" ane of all tigh-cla nisine. | 4 Se ‘ 
i. per mers and Chemists throug tl ork - bade my Maneger f F.Gareew and Co. ’ Ilead Offices } OETZMANN., of 27. Baker Street thoroughly harmle - SKIN now DEe Evepared by 
h i N N and SONS, 31 ix be treet ° , . aie 4 nae ANDERS d Fenchurch Avenue. | - . 4 "a oni experienced Chemist,~and constantly prescribes 'y the most 
= : = sre —— — i : For} oe _— se the tan ye a : om ~ h ~ oe YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. emir ent Skin Doveté - Post free, Sent for 14 or 3) peuny stamps 
nd rat wv to the West-End B ch Office, 1 chapar | Tunin = free No bize< harged if pttrchased in six months MOST Pa ABLI eA ee » 
eet, 5. W J - ; “mr | The cheapest ho tor hirta really peed plance by all the beet TAYLOR, Chemist. 14, Baker Street, London, W 


makers is THOMAS OETZM ANN and COCS. 27, Baker Street, W - * ‘ 

. > ore Te prL en —_——_——_ y y S ‘ \ é a) s ¢ ° 

AS H MA C URE eae ty tt fn sat i ORTZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W Ne eS ee ee eae 
wus of F ing Shirts of the Best qu PIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on ‘Thomas ASTHMA Sfedais: and ‘admitted to be 


if the Best Quality should 


Gentlemen desirous of Pure} zy Shirts « O MORE 
GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES pM dhol | ieatzmenn rt en eto the tar ane. | N a . 
SHIRTS. ‘FOR {p's SEU R EKA. | Hire, © Three Years wosqere.We and CO's, pm. CLERY, eens ond post § CO RANCE 


PIANOPORTE 


t 


bottle 





27. ake r street, Pe rtman Square 


th ulty im Expectoration. Asthma, Acrvuus the € ¢ oe . 
ighs, Catarrh, sleeplessness and Oppression and Paar aitieheated for Tit, es . ara 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London ( ‘OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. | 
r ettes, +s. 9d. per box ail Comes, or post — = : —— — MN Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly const aj 
free \\ iulcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W. Ss. New French Printed Cambric | tow priced new ones iE SALE. Grands and Cottag 
, Bros ’ 


miwoot'’s, Collard’s d's, other makers 


the fashionable Blues. Pinks d othe € } 
ve fashiona Blue Pinks, and her New | °” £100. Send for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packe: THE ANTISEPTIC AND PERFUMED SALINE 


, r ° 
a3 > DYSPEPS [A and 4 if-m 1 ar & oT Vou waa a Ponitey oe ireaOM AS OF TZM NWN rnd CO., 27, Raker Street, London, W FOR THE BATH AND TOILET WATER 
¥ y ™ y. ia — . 
( in ot, foe po Rag ney yp a ge ~— tefreshing and Invigorating, Delightful to the Skin. 
AEE n= RR eR a EE ET LCA 


“1. fine linen, three for 6s.; Superior, 7s. éd.; Extra | 
ga ce iti i Rada? ERARD 20.1700. Go | ice santana ah ae 
HINDE’s R 0 7 A L X COSMOSINE WORKS, Granby Row, alice 
HAI , 
a 18, Gt, Mariboro'st. PTANOS | THE MEXICAN 
e naon, ° | 
-| HAIR RENEWER 


F.2oM which millions suffer without ; i ' ( , } ” ¥ ¥ LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
f its ORIGINAL 





knowing what i e : i . ‘ tes irey or > Hair 

. 1S th matter with ‘ rT . a CHARTREUSE. lic stores Grey or White Hair to 

them. No one can e njoy good health At PaX “{- * o + TI lel Liqueur, which has lately ge ] f 1, i 1 I nt 
; ‘ sis delicions Liqueur, ‘ ‘ Xeing delicately perf 7 saves no unpleasn 

by <4 has dy spepsiz a (Ww hie h is chroni«: : $ come so mune int: , public favour on account y~ Be iclicately perfume t lea J ! ! 

; on > > ¢ ° it : = s nderful pre ties of aiding Digestion t ¢ . 

indigestion). Some of the symptoms are : Rh ——— a a pod spotention roperticn sis teak Ga tank OF Is Nor a dyé, and therctore does not stain the skin, 


& poor appe tite, a faint all- gone sensation : ++ ¢ all the priucipal Wine and Spirit Merchants. or even white linen. 
7 Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, Should be in every honse where a IIAIn REXEWER 


at the pit of the stomach, ringing noises in A ob ess ° gY : 
’ a ee Y xs \ London, E-C. is necded 
the head. Vogeler’s Curative Compound ARN a ai 
I Sold in 6d. and 1s. OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


will dispel all of the symptoms, even in B are the 
+ —e Hoxss throughout || JUNO Cycles very ‘szsr. 


chronic cases, and effect a cure. 
a as NOTICE. 


'HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


LADIES | > . : : obtained in New York from the ANGILO-AMERICAN 
| T oO « Z “| Duue Co., 217, Fuvron Street, and all Druggists. 
. : New Season List of 
rear amas ance - 











Il the most be: ome 5 ; 
All the most beautiful women use - JUNO Cycles and 


CREME SIMON. ! é S rend, and sent Pont J SF 


Curative Compound Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “Hove found it ( wo Ma 


rery good indeed chines ipped 


r all irritations of the skin it is unequalled 4. - all parts. Ro ior ters ae 


Racers, Ladies’, and 


~ Fo 
Be, CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS dicappear as - 
- U res Son Rus Grange Batel Military Cycles 
Par’ 13, Rue Grange Bateliere. 
. : Viaduet, E.C. Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, ita. 
 eauaay omnis Mertens oe ee ’ 75 & 76, BIS ya ATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stoves N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed 








| ; wm TO MOTHERS. 
DYSP EPS| A “E The only awarded at the Paris MRS. WINSLOW’S 
Exhibition 1880. 3 TN SOOTHING SYRUP 
or ail dyspeptic tendencies. It is the queen nom Special, FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
all medicines, made from the private formula of hygienio, adherent & invisible Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 


an eminent London physician. Price 1s 1%d. and 
23 _% by by all medicine dealers, or sent by Toilet powder -COE. E’"A YZ, Inventor soothes the child, softens the cums, allays al ain, 
cures witt colic, and is re best remedy for diarrhma, 


t on receipt of 14 or 20 penny stamp-, 
2 CHAS v 9 de la P PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 
by he The Proprietors, = A. VOGELEE A : aie Of all Chemists, 1s. 1)d. per Bottle, 


, 4, Farringdon Road, London. 
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LAZENBY’S : 
en . Ce LAA 


THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


sit Lazenby 


PICKLES 

SOUPS 

SOUP SQUARES 
TABLE JELLIES 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
_LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER | 
The Fiend INDIGESTION, to CYTOS BREAD, 


Then I’m off!” 












LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 
LAZENBY’S 





“What, you here!! 


To be had of all Bakers and 


Confectioners. 


Biscuit: from 
THE NATIONAL 
BAKERY CoO., Ltd. 





Brewery Road, London, N. 


Further Particulars and Lists of A jent 


* Best’s Process.” 


on application to 


W. Marshall & Sons, 


VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, 
GREAT GRIMSBY. 
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(°° THE QUEEN OF JOILET PREPARATIONS 


For USE AT ALL SEASONS is 


‘s 
Vz. 
fg 


Ps 4 ot 
Yas sf 
e “Ng 
Se, 4 


mm 





FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 


During the changing weather of Spring. 


SALI LI ALT ALF °0LI AL ul al VQLI ALI ALI ALI ALI ALT ALI ULI OUANLI ALT aL OLD 


i ™ a be @™ i @ bo be i lI © ld ™ he ™ ke > iT lI © lO SUPRIrProrsrorgrBQ 


4 IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL REDNESS, ROUGINESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c. 

h Beware of Imitations, many of which are poisonows. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ REETHAM’S,” the only genuine. 

g Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Either Size sent post free for 3. 

ey extra, direct from the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENIIAM. Qa } 


C= 
(4 bb ™ be ™ be ™ i Oi lO lO be © be @ be Ol ™ be © hb ™ la J® 
















BOONS « BLESSINGS 


BEWARE OF THE PARTY OFFERING IMITATIONS. 





Kettle earries 
the Water and 
boils in the 
Basket. 


on the Continent. 









The Lancet says: 


‘* We counsel the public to 


“ They come as a boon essing to men, 
rhe Pickwick, the O the Waverley len.” 


and a 
wl, and 


61. and 1s, por Box at all Statione:s’ ; 
Samp'e Box, 1s. ld. by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


HPL 




















Lime~Fruit 


wherever and whenever they list. It is 





eine. It costs but about One Shilling 








“SIMPLY 





Qh 
AJ 


| 
Pimples, blotches, blackheads, red, | 





ever produced,” 
Me + i) 


D2 AAKDs AXK® | 


rough, and oily skin, prevented by 
Cuticura Soap, the most effective skin 
purifying and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and sweetest 
for toilet and nursery, The only pre- 
ventive of pimples, because the only 
preventive of inflammation of the pores. 


x 
y 
) 
4 
Sold everywhere. Price, rs. F. Newsery & Sons, | 4 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E.C. “All | § 


“Tr is the dain- 
¢ tiest and 
‘| most delicious of perfumes,” 

. — The Argonaut, 9 











an! 


A 


e jt has the aroma of Spring 
in it.” 
—New York Observer, 
—>$-3<- 
2'6, 4'6, nnd G/- per Bot, 








DREW & SONS, "Conon, w. 
C@. PATENT EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 
i 


+41 N.B.—Either of these *‘ En Routes” fitted with Drew’s 


to all travelling 


—? 
rearponnie DREW & SONS, “Htes, Tatsnss ie | _ 





MONTSERRAT 


some drink than any form of alcohol.’’ 


A teaspoonful of Montserrat Lime-Fruit Juice in a small glass of water, taken on 
arising, is better for average humanity in the Spring than a large quantity of, medi- 
bor a pint bottle. Not an expensive experiment. 

Good also as a beverage in place of lemons. Sold everywhere. Druggists and Grocers. 





PE KN EKA 2 BM KP EMI 5» EEN os FEO FER 
- *DELICIOUS « NEW « PERFUSIE* 


delicious.” THe Crown Perfumery Ce 
“Oo” - te -APPLE Boss ——. 
2 ee 


Je a oe AS hte * 9 -¥ 

, ae ina ms %, 

te ee AY ey 
8A, 


‘ % and the celebrated 
AVENDER S AITS 2/- and 4/- per Bottle. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


SOLE MAKERS 


2-person size,as sxctch,with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d 
.s = all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 

with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 

» * 9 all Fittings Silver-Plated, £5 10s. 

Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray. 

2-person size, 7s. Gil.: 4-person size, 10s, 6d. extra to 

aove prices, Packed free of charge on receipt of cheque. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Chilkiren’s 1/3doz. HEMSTITCHUKD. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 23 Ladies’ 29 doz. 
Gents’ 33 » Gents’ 311 


Catalogues post free. 





A he Ln hn > 





“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
POCKET Noninson & CLEAVER have a 
drink world-wide fame."—The Queen. 
pe SAMPLES AND PRICE- 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LISTS POST FREE. f 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. “to the Queen. 


IMPURITIES IN THE BLooD.—‘‘ We have seen 
hosts of Jetters from people who have received 
great benefit from the use of Clarke’s Blood 
Mixture. It cannot be too highly estimated, 
for it cleanses and clears the blood from all 
impurities.’’ This is a good testimonial from 
the Family Doctor, which goes on further to 
say: ‘It is the finest Blood Purifier that 
science and skill have brought to light, and we 
can with the utmost confidence recommend it 
to our subscribeis and the public generally.”’ 
For Scrofuia, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Skin 
and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all 
kinds, its effects are marvellous. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Clarke’s Blood Mixture is sold 
everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware of 
worthless imitations or substitutes. 

















Juice 


a far more whole- 





PA 
NP Sg 
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“"THERE is 
T no more 
agreeable cure 















SRY SRY AOA Ray oe 


“7THE La- 
vender 





Salts, whose A 
f ’ perfume is so exquisite an 
Med Jicked snbtle.”Le Figaro. 


« STRONG and powerful, 
but most agreeab‘e.” 
— Lady's Pictorial. 






L 


63,LONG ACRE. 
LONDON. 














about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 72 pages, post-free. | SOO SS OR 


SRR FSR RRR LR EAR RAR RRR RY A RY SAR? 





| 
| 
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| 





Is. Bottles. A SPOTLESS SEIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


1s. Bottles. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION. 
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B=4 or ongAr VALUE = 
< > 
Bq LANCET JUNE 45.1889. P=3 | 1 
Mave 1x Turse Sizes, at ss (Pat E NT) : SS ix ee ee 
10s. 6i., 16s. 6d., & 25s. Mh: | ss] SAVORY : Og 1 ee ee ae =A 
Eacu. 5 =< LONOON. HALE Tins (SAMPLES) E/E =< & 
pcarat Gold — therefore never corrodes . ETON ANON DOO WAAAY AN RS | em: 
Semana Sckehor ents eae a | WON WON) aaa OOO: Beers 
Writes 7 breather a many hours. ‘ - TRADE. =a 
~ erageoey poe go pootenee er DOES NOT 
Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapor- 
CORRODE THE 


ation 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





| BALSAM 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on IT SMOOTH 


application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93, CREAPSIDE, E.C., OR 95A, REGENT ST., W. 





=: NQQQAAAY Mi; 





“| ANTSEED 


SOAP (for Sensitive Skins), Premier Vinolia Soap, 314d. per Teblet. 
W ; ; For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NICHT 
G. oF LEWIS’ Spenied S. CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots). 1/{%, 1/9. COUCH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS 


*The Gun of the 
- 9 ye POW DER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) 4/-, 1/9. AND “ALL 
~ - —— — LUNG TROUBLES. 


DIPL«t ALA & MEDAL Rie ONRY. 18 
| | a Toilet Powder for the Q SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


+2 







































ALCUITA, 1883-4, 
Complexion, Fstab lis hed 7 0 Years, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
Ac. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SO_D BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
In Bottles, 1/14, 2/3, 46, and 11/. 
Warehouse |, Aibion Place, Blackfriars Rd., London. 


is] ASTHMA, 


totureetints, | | BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING COUGH 


BLANCHE, Radically cured by the use of 


after Shaving, 








THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


G. ot eee HAMMERS — = ee BEAR Ou a NAM E. 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 
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thus making it the saivet gua before the peblic’ 4 a. ZEMATONE. 

PRICE FROM 10 = 50 GUINEAS. ; a —_— —$—_ To be had of all Perfumers To be obtained of all Chemists price 2/6 per box. 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of r stock of finished Guns ready , = S FOX &C° ; h te, &. 
for deliy which is the largest in "England Buy direct and save . * LIMITED CRONE, COE Sample box sent post free on re Re of four penny 
doohent prvi. We uaran ee the shooting and endurance of our $$ —— & SONS, stamps, to anyone me seutbontiner the Paper 
Cae sae es R. HOVENDEN O. FANYAU & CO 
GU MAKER, " . FANY: ‘ , 
c. E. LEWIS, UN cals al BIRMINCHAM | Bornere 8t.,.W., & City Bé., B.C.,Lenden. 90, Great Russet, Street, Lonpox, W.C. 
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} There is a reason for everything, and the reason for the popularity of Beecham’s Pills is, that they fill all the requirements of a general 


antidote in a more satisfactory manner than any proprietary medicine ever placed before the public. “ You may lead a horse to the water, 


but you cannot make it drink.” Beecham’s Pills are brought before your notice, and, whether you require them or not—if not to-day, you 


may to-morrow—when the necessity arises, you should, in your own interest, take them. The reason for their need is often best known to 


be that as it may, you will show good reason by taking them in reasonable doses, and doing so is as simple as A BC. 


yourself, but, 


198, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Apri, 27, 1895. 
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